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Our Dumb Animals 


No. 16 Fountain. Weight, 2600 Ibs. 


The H. F. 


Anti-Germ Individual Cup Fountains 


do not spread infection 


We make this positive statement knowing all the facts. We 
have made it our business to know all about our fountains. 


Honest, unprejudiced, uninformed persons have suggested 
that the outer rim of our fountains might be the means of 
spreading disease. 


An Individual Cup Fountain is entirely different from a 
Common Trough as regards the manner in which horses use 
it. Not one horse in two hundred touches the outer rim of the 
cup fountain; but may occasionally rub a nose against the cup, 
which has a continuous flow of water running over the entire 
top edge to keep it clean. 


Please figure the possible danger of a No. 16 Jenks 
Fountain, with a rim sixteen feet long and one horse in two 
hundred touching it, spreading glanders. 


PAWTUCKET, 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND 
OF MOCCASINS 


The most enjoyable footwear for the house 
or for roughing it that can be put on the feet, 
combining neatness with durability. Iroquois 
Moccasins are thoroughly reliable for the most 
severe conditions of wear, enabling us to guar- 
antee every pair produced. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles 
and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these 
goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. Make your selec- 
tion, mail amount required, and receive goods 
by parcel post at any address in the United 
States. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


Cor. Dedham 
DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 
HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


Telephone Tremont g91 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 


1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% lb. Canisters, 35 cts. 


We invite comparison 
i with other Teas of the same 
or higher price. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS. MOULDINGS, 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


x SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 
MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Vol. 46 


Boston, December, 1913 


Kris Kringle’s Horned Horse 


a REATHES there a man 

Pie among us, with soul so dead, 

Bs that he does not often, 

when the Yule-tide season 

6’ comes round, recall with boyish 

delight the good old days, when he 

firmly believed in a real Santa Claus, and best 

of all in the reindeer and sledge piled high with 
the bulging pack? 

Modern realism, and the cut and dried spirit 
that has fallen upon the age, has done few more 
questionable things, than attempt to rob the old 
world of that ancient myth, dearest of all to the 
heart of childhood, our Santa Claus. 

What pictures of childhood more delighted us 
than those of the fat, rosy-cheeked old gentleman, 
muffled and fur-coated, benevolence radiating 
from every portion of his anatomy? But even 
more interesting than the man, if possible, was 
the wonderful reindeer, with his branching fan- 
tastic antlers, his long warm-looking coat, that 
could well withstand the bitter cold of that polar 
country which was supposed to be the home of the 
dear old Saint. How sleek and dainty was the 
reindeer’s nose, and how bright and spirited his 
eyes! But most suggestive of all the many 
wonderful things about this wonderful horse, was 
the cloud of steam that jetted from his nostrils 
suggesting the very cold weather. 

How much to the childish mind depended up- 
on the reindeer! Would he be able to haul the 
heavy sledge with its bulging packs through the 
deep drifts? Was there any possibility that they 
might become stalled in a bad storm, and thus 
the wonderful day be lost? 

These and a dozen other childish impressions 
come back to me as I write, and I am sure that 
my own childhood would have been robbed of a 
lot of its indescribable charm, its fancy and its 
wonder pictures, had I been told that there was 
no Santa Claus and no reindeer. 

Christmas without Santa Claus for the young 
people, the real mythical Santa Claus, with rein- 
deer and sledge, is a very commonplace and 
tame affair. 


Clarence Hawkes is the author of sixteen animal story 
ks, all written from the animals’ standpoint. Among 
them are “‘Shaggycoat,” ‘‘The Trail to the Woods,” “Little 
Foresters,” etc. The story of “Kris Kringle’s Horned 
Horse” was written especially for the Christmas number of 
Our Dumb Animals. 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


But while our critical realists have been able 
partly to destroy the rotund old gentleman, his 
reindeer still remains more widely used and of 
more commercial importance today than ever 
before, and it is to that splendid remnant of 
Santa Claus, his Horned Horse, that I invite 
your attention. 

It will probably surprise my readers consider- 
ably, to learn that there are twenty-five or thirty 
thousand reindeer, in their domesticated state, 
right here in North America. All but a few 
dozen of them, which are owned by that splen- 
did philanthropist, Doctor Grenfell, of Labrador, 
are found in Uncle Sam’s dominion of Alaska, 
to which rugged country the first small herd 
was imported from Siberia in 1891 by the mis- 
sionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Congress having 
authorized the purchase of a few head. 

As for the wild reindeer, or caribou, in North 
America, why, he is nearly as countless as the 
stars. A few years ago that splendid naturalist, 
Mr. Thompson Seton, went away up beyond 
the Athabasca country into the Canadian 
barren-ground country away beyond the timber- 
line. In this desolate land, which seems to be 
the home of the caribou in America, he found 
them in such numbers that he thought they 
were as numerous as the buffalo on this conti- 
nent had ever been. One herd that he discov- 
ered he estimated as containing millions of head. 

Extending clear around the earth and just 
above the timber-line and stretching away to 
the snow-line is the barren-ground country, the 
home of the barren-ground caribou. This is a 
cheerless waste, where only the smallest willows 
and alders grow, and where the summer is of 
the shortest. The woodland caribou, which 
is considerably larger than its barren-ground 
kinsman, ranges much further south than does 
the barren-ground, having been known to stray 
down into Northern Maine, although its usual 
range is much further north. 

The home of the domesticated European 
reindeer, where it runs in a wild state as well as 
domesticated, is in Norway and Sweden, and in 
the islands of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen. 

The subduing genius of the reindeer, the 
people who have done the most with him, and 
gotten the most out of him, are the Lapps, a 
primitive people living in a rugged country 


known as Lapland, which really means land’s 
end. So the name Lapp is indiscriminately 
applied to many of the people in that desolate 
land fringing the Arctic sea in Northern Europe 
and Asia. 

The caribou or reindeer in his wild state 
weighs from one hundred and thirty to ,one 
hundred and fifty pounds for the barren-grounds 
species, and two hundred and fifty pounds to 
three hundred for the woodland species, but in 
captivity, by careful breeding some larger speci- 
mens have been obtained. Not much of a horse 
for size, you may think. Granted, but he makes 
up in endurance and in strength for his size, 
what he lacks in actual weight, for he will draw 
more than his own weight over the snow at a 
pace that would leave a good horse far behind in 
a long race, and keep it up for a day or two if 
required. All writers agree that the reindeer is 
practically a steed that never tires, while some 
of the records of his endurance seem unbelievable. 

To the Lapp he is not only a fine horse, when 
hitched to the sledge, but also a beast of burden, 
being used as a pack-animal, and also some- 
times ridden in the saddle, although he is rather 
small for that purpose. 

The wealth of the Lapp is computed by the 
number of reindeer in his herds. There are a 
few very rich men among them owning herds 
containing several thousand head, but most own 
a few hundred, while the poorer Lapps only 
possess a few head. 

Not only is the reindeer the Lapp’s faithful 
steed but he is also food and raiment as well, 
while the tender reindeer tongue, which is con- 
sidered a great luxury in Europe, gives the 
primitive Lapp an export trade that makes him 
a citizen of the world. 

The reindeer skin, which is soft and pliable, is 
covered with a thick hair from one and a half to 
three inches in length, so it makes the warmest 
kind of robes. Clothing, blankets, and every- 
thing that more civilized people use cloth for, 
are here supplied by the reindeer’s useful skin. 
His antlers are made into spoons, ladles and 
useful utensils too many even to mention. 


_His sinews, which are very strong, form the 


stoutest kind of cord, while his hoofs and many 
other parts find their use in the hands of the 
ingenious Lapp. 
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The milk of this useful deer is very thick like 
cream, but rather aromatic in taste. It has to 
be diluted two or three times before it is suitable 
to drink. It is coagulated, and cheese is made 
from it, while the whey is drunk greedily by the 
Lapp. The milk is also fermented and a liquor, 
similar to the drink made by the Tartars from 
mare’s milk, produced. 

In color the reindeer or caribou is far removed 
from the sleek, rich, reddish brown creatures 
that we see represented in the Santa Claus pic- 
tures. Its prevailing color is gray, very slightly 
tinged with brown, but so slightly colored as to 
look almost white at a little distance. The 
markings are a white ring around the tip of the 
nose, and a corresponding ring about each ankle 
just above the hoof. When the coat is first 
shed the color is much darker, but as soon as 
the new hair comes in it grows gray again. The 
hair is not shed at the root as in other animals 
of the kind but breaks off close to the root. The 
fawn is reddish brown when born but after six 
or eight months puts on the adult gray. 

The horns of the reindeer are most curious, 
being cylindrical at the base, but branching 
both backward and down. Only one side of the 
set, however, put out brow antlers. The 
length of the brow antlers is nearly that of the 
head, while the other branches writhe and twist 
about, giving this remarkable deer’s head a very 
fantastic appearance. 

The more primitive harness is a simple collar 
with a single tug passing between the animal's 
legs, to the front end of the sledge, while the 
steed is driven by a single rein which is passed 
from side to side as the driver wishes the animal 
to go to the right or left. The rein is secured 
to the antlers. This mode of driving is quite 
similar to the gee-line with which a six-mule 
team is sometimes driven. 

The horns of the buck are shed in February or 
March as in the case of most other deer. The 
starbuck does not shed her horns until April, 
provided she is with young, but if she is barren 
they fall in September. This enables the herds- 
man to know which starbuck to kill for meat, and 
which not. 

Of all the deer family, the reindeer or caribou 
is the most restless and given to fitful migrations. 
Several of the North American Indian names for 
him mean the Wanderer, and who has named 
the wild creatures as fittingly as the Indian, for 
so it is with the restless caribou. 

Like a gray shadow he blends with the land- 
scape, being nearly invisible against the new 
snow, and also blending nicely in the gray color- 
less barren ground above the timber-line, and 
between that and the snow-line. 

Today he pulls the fantastic reindeer moss 
from trees or rocks, or paws and roots for it 
beneath the snow, in one parallel of north lati- 
tude, and tomorrow he may be feeding a hundred 
miles away. 

When upon these autumn migrations, although 
the caribou is always wandering, he bands to- 


gether in herds of hundreds of thousands, and 
rushes across the barrens like a mighty tidal 
wave. At such times he is perfectly fearless of 
man, and entirely insensible to firearms. 

With rattling antlers, and cracking ankle 
joints, and hoofs snapping like castanets, with 
steam pouring from their nostrils, and a cloud 
of vapor rising from the mighty herd, they sweep 
over the barren north lands, the mighty phalanx 
of Santa Claus’ horned horse. 

Sometimes, when they have gone for months 
without finding any suitable supply of salt, they 
become locoed and frenzied with the smell of the 
salt water from Hudson Bay, which they scent 
many leaguesaway. Then the migration, which 
is usually rather leisurely, becomes a mad rush 
for the salt shores—a stampede in which all 
things are swept before it, and many sometimes 
perish in a ravine or muskeg. 

Of the endurance of the reindeer when driven, 
all writers agree. 

Two army officers in the seventeenth century, 
while making a rapid trip northward for the 
government of Sweden, drove a reindeer for 
several hours at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour. Many of the figures which I find in seem- 
ingly trustworthy authorities I dare not quote, 
but it is certain that a good reindeer would kill 
three or four horses in a relay race, running 
against them all and still be fresh. 

The most extravagant account of all con- 
cerning the speed of this remarkable Horned 
Horse is found in Scandinavian history. At a 
certain time of revolution and unrest in the 
kingdom a plot to overthrow the government 
was discovered by an officer, who at the time 
was eight hundred miles from his King and the 
capitol. If he could reach the capitol in just 
two days, the government might be saved. 
His only hope of reaching his King in time, lay 
in the fleetest and most wonderful reindeer in 
Norway. Upon this slight hope and with the 
destiny of the nation in his hands, the officer 
set out. For forty-eight hours without stopping 
for a moment the noble deer carried the frantic 
officer, and came to the King with the life and 
death news of treason. But when the terrible 
race was over the faithful reindeer fell dead. 
A wonderful picture of the reindeer still hangs 
in the palace at Drontheim. 

I give you the story as I got it from the pages 
of history. Man, when great emergency calls 
him, and life and death hang in the balance, can 
make such a superhuman effort, and pay for it 
with his life, but that an animal, a mere brute, 
without understanding the mighty thing at 
stake, could make such a sacrifice, argues a 
nobility of wonderful quality. It also suggests 


a faith in the hand of the master that drove it so 
cruelly, that puts to shame our own faith in the 
power above us. 

After all, there is a spark of nobility in a fine 
horse, a reindeer, or a faithful dog, that makes 
man, who is their God, ashamed of his own un- 
worthiness. 


By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


There is a little legend 
Which Srient nations tell, 
That when the earth is joyous 
With song of Christmas bell, 
GAnseen the Christ-Child wanders 
Among the suffering dumb 
And brings them jopful tidings 
@t kinder pears to come. 


For was He not once sheltered 
With cattle of the stall? 
And does He not remember 
Carth’s helpless creatures all? 
Gnd did the Star not beckon 
Above them on that night, 
Instead of o'er a palace 
Aflame with gorgeous light? 


THE EXECUTIONER 
By F. L. ALLEN 

A shot, the yelping cry of a dog in pain; an- 
other shot, another and another, until the cry is 
silenced, and a life has gone to pay the penalty for 
the disregarding of laws which could not be 
understood. 

Life is life, whether in man or dumb animals. 
The man that takes life wantonly or cruelly is a 
murderer. 

The dog in the present case was a puppy. It 
chased chickens, the owner said. It was a 
nuisance. The owner, being one of those brave 
men who keep a weapon about the house to pro- 
tect themselves, decided that the dog must die. 
It took four shots, all of five minutes before the 
end was accomplished, and all the time the dog 
which had been wounded in the flank upon the 
first shot, cried out its pain. 

This is the third instance of the kind, that I 
have witnessed from the windows of my home; 
one, when a man emptied both barrels of a shot- 
gun into a cat that was resting upon a fence in 
his back yard. Another, when a dog had in-— 
curred his owner’s displeasure by barking at 
night. While the dog played at his feet he put 
his rifle to his shoulder and shot him. 

What kind of man is it that can do these 
things? How many of this class there must be! 
How much of this same thing is occurring every 
day! 

Is there no law to reach this brutal class? Is 
there no way that dumb animals can be put to 
death mercifully, if it must be done? Must 
other people be mild onlookers at this cruelty, 
because the dumb animal has no rights, because 
he is his master’s slave? 

If I were a woman, I would rather trust my- 
self to a drunkard, a thief, a gambler, to anyone 
rather than to the man who is brutal toward 
animals. 


In the home of the sinless animals the 
‘**Sinless One’’ was born, and in the manger- 
bed, between the ass and the ox, He found 
His rest. Christian art represents the sheep 
and the lambs surrounding the infant King, 
and Christ loved and blessed them all. 
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A National Disgrace 


among the popular 
amusements furnished at 
fairs and carnivals in 
certain sections of the 
West. They appeal to 
the brutal and cruel in- 
stincts of the crowd as 
the bull-fight does and 
as the Roman combats between man and man 
and man and beast once did. One form of this 
entertainment, roping—according to an eye- 
witness who sends us the photographs, consists 
in taking a steer, as shown in picture No. 1, 
turning him loose with a start of a few rods, then 
following him on swift horses, ‘‘roping and hog- 
tying him, three feet crossed.’’ The roping, 
throwing and hogtying to be done inside of two 
minutes. 

Of one of these contests in an Idaho city which 
occurred recently, the Idaho Daily Statesman 
said editorially: ‘‘During the fair here, as at other 
places, steers, after being roped, were at times 
yanked by the headstwenty feet or more. It isa 
marvel that their necks were not unjointed every 
time.” 

Picture No. 2 represents one of the stages in 
the bulldogging amusement (?). A steer is 


UCKING, roping and steer 
bulldogging contests are 


case the thumb and fingers are sunk into the 
sensitive part of the nose and the victim, sub- 
dued by this bulldog grip, yields in the fight for 
supremacy. 

At the exhibition to which we have referred 
thousands of feet of moving picture films were 
made for use over the country. Our humane 
societies are therefore liable soon to learn that 
these demoralizing scenes are to be reproduced 
in their communities. Comment upon. this 
degrading form of entertainment is unnecessary. 
It carries its own condemnation among humane 
and intelligent people. A determined agitation 
on the part of those who can influence public 
opinion will eliminate this evil in time as it has 
so largely the bull-fight. F.H.R. 


1. THE START IN THE ROPING CONTEST 


2. BULLDOGGING—AT THE POINT OF COLLAPSE 


taken from a ranch, in no sense wild except as he 
is made so by familiarity with the cowboy. 
Driven into the enclosure the steer is given the 
magnanimous start of fifty feet. Then, mounted 
upon his horse, the cowboy rides till he comes up 
with him. The trick is for the contestant to 
overtake the steer, leap from the horse to his 
back, or onto his neck, seize the horns, slide to 
the ground, and then sink his teeth into the nose 
or under lip of the steer, in the meantime twist- 
ing the neck till the animal, weakened from pain, 
is thrown to the ground. This picture shows 
the utter helplessness of the great animal in the 
hands of his tormentor. 

The third photograph represents the victor in 
the struggle in the moment of his triumph strik- 
ing an attitude while the crowd shouts its re- 
warding applause. 

Sometimes, when the public sense of decency 
and humanity has a chance to express itself, the 
fastening of the teeth of the cowboy into the 
nose or lip of the steer is eliminated. In that 


3. RECEIVING THE PLAUDITS OF THE CROWD 


Q Christmas Carol 


The moon that now is shining 
In skies so blue and bright, 

HShone ages since on shepherds 
Who watched their flocks by night; 

There was no scund upon the earth, 
Che asure air still, 

The sheep in quiet clusters lap 
Gpon the grassy pill. 


* * * * 


But the star that shone in Bethlehem 
Shines still, and shall not cease, 
And we listen still to the tidings 
@f glory and of Peace. 


ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


SILENT SUFFERERS 


An Eastern writer has recently called atten- 
tion to the extent that horses suffer in silence, 
since God has denied them the voice to exclaim 
when in pain. Dogs whine and yelp, and cats 
scream when suffering, but horses seldom utter 
a single cry. Most horses who die in pain 
expire in silence, or utter merely a moan. All 
observation shows that they almost invariably 
endure their agony in silence. The hunter 
who -has been staked will rush on his course 
till he drops from loss of blood. The cart horses 
of our busy cities make no audible complaint 
under the lash of the whip, the strain of an over- 
load, or the stupid jerking of the reins by igno- 
rant drivers. It cannot be that they lack the 
will, but they have been denied the power. 

This fact should teach all men to use -horses 
with great tenderness and consideration. The 
man who is gentle with horses has a good heart. 
A clerk who had been apparently faithful for 
many years was convicted of cruelty to a horse. 
Later his books showed that he had been guilty 
of embezzlement, and within a year his wife got 
a divorce from him because he choked her. 
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THE HORSE 
By JOHN P. CAMPBELL 


Who is it that’s gentle and patient and true? 
Your horse. 


Who bears the heaviest of burdens for you? 


Your horse. 
Who faithfully answers your every call 
Would toil for you gratis until he would fall, 
And is good and gentle and kind through it all? 
Your horse. 


Who is it deserves the best of your care? 
Your horse. 
Who well earns good food, pure water and air? 
Your horse. 
Who is, in truth, sir, your very best friend 
And will remain loyal right through to the end; 
Who should you appreciate and never offend? 
Your horse. 


WATCH YOUR HORSE 


The language of the horse is easily learned. 
If drivers would watch carefully the horses under 
their care they could readily detect the signs of 
uneasiness or suffering. It is a well-known fact 
that the ears of the horse express his emotion; 
when they have’a backward slant it shows he 
is ill-treated or thinks he is going to be. 
Through the eye the horse expresses his feel- 
ings. When he is suffering his eye is contracted, 
it has a nervous restless expression easily rec- 
ognized. When a horse is comfortable his eye 
seems large and full and has a serene look. 


“Two Bits” 


H 


ELLO! You’ve got a giant 
here,” I said to my blue- 
coated guide as I wan- 
dered through the little 
military graveyard at 
Camp Downing and 
stopped by a big mound 
all alone in one corner. 

The old fellow touched 

his cap in salute before 

the tall white headstone, and dropped a handful 
of smoke-bush blossoms on the grave. 

““Taint no man, sir—it’s a hoss; it’s old ‘Two 
Bits.’ 

“But why is he buried here with the soldiers?” 
I questioned. 

“Buried here, sir? Why, you must be a 
stranger, sure. I thought everybody knew 
about old ‘Two Bits’ an’ his savin’ Company A. 
It was two years ago, when them Apaches was on 
the war-path. They raided the ranches below 
here an’ killed a lot of women an’ children, an’ 
run off all the stock; an’ Company A was sent 
out after 

“They ambushed us at Dirty’Creek, more’n 
twice as many of ’em as we thought was this side 
of San Carlos; but we managed to git into a 
little clump of scrub-oaks an’ held 'em off till 
sundown. 


MASS. S. P. C. A. FLOAT IN COLUMBUS DAY PARADE 


In the parade held in Boston on Columbus Day, October 13, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was 


represented by a large float drawn by four horses. The color scheme of the float was gold, canary 


yellow and wine color. 


Large square pillars at the four corners of the platform were joined by 


Roman railing. On the top of the columns were receptacles filled with flowers and trailing vines. 
The front corners of the float were decorated with the heads of horses; the sides each with the head 


of a cow, and the rear corners with dogs’ heads. 


The object was to advertise the Memorial Hospital which the Society is building on Longwood 
Avenue, and also to call attention to the Free Dispensary maintained by the organization. The 
float carried a picture of the hospital, 64 x 3% feet; and a large sign, with lettering on both sides, 
which read, “The Mass. Soc. for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is erecting on Longwood Ave. 


the largest Animal Hospital in New England.” 


At the back was a large white shield lettered in red: 
“Mass. S. P. C. A. Free Dispensary for Animals, 73 Central St., Boston.” 


Riding on the float were 


three girls dressed in white, and two beautiful St. Bernard dogs, one of which, “Carmen Abbott,” isa 
direct descendant of Barry, the dog famous for having saved forty lives. 

To the following we are greatly indebted for material given and services rendered in the preparation 
of the float: Putnam & Cox, Holt-Fairchild Company, S. S. Pierce Company, De Silva Sign Com- 
pany, Jordan Marsh Company, Houghton & Dutton Company, Shepard & Norwell Company, 
R. Gironi, City of Boston (Public Works and Park Departments), Dr. P. J. Cronin, Mrs. Zinn, Venita 


Dudgeon and T. E. L. Kemp. 


by BESSIE M. DAVIS 


“Then our captain see it was all up with us if 
help didn’t come from the post; an’ he called 
for a volunteer to ride old ‘Two Bits’ past them 
an’ carry the word. 

“*Two Bits’ had been on the track in his 
young days, an’ held the belt for long-winded 
runnin’. Many’s the time I’ve seen Cap. clean 
up a hatful of Mexican dollars racin’ him agin 
the cowboys’ ponies. He was a big chestnut 
sorrel, with white feet an’ a white face; an’ him 
and Cap. loved each other like twin brothers. 
I’ve knowed Cap. to go hungry lots o’ times 
scoutin’, so’s old ‘Two Bits’ could have his hard- 
tack; an’ he’d hold up his head an’ drink out of a 
canteen like a reg’lar. It was mighty hard 
times if that old hoss didn’t get his share. 

“Well, more’n a dozen of the boys offered to 
go, but Cap. picked out ‘Curly’ White, the 
toughest an’ lightest man in the lot, to do the 
ridin’. 

“While they was gittin’ him ready, “Two Bits’ 
just stood and rubbed his nose on Cap.’s arm like 
he was sayin’ that if we didn’t hear the old troop 
bugles before mornin’ it wouldn't be his fault. 

“Then ‘Curly’ grabbed his gun an’ swung 
into the saddle; an’ we all hollered an’ yelled an’ 
made a break for the Injun lines on the side 
away from the post, like we was bound to go 
through. That give ‘Curly’ a chance, and he 
took it. Old ‘Two Bits’ shot up that valley 
like a streak, but there was a trail of Apaches 
behind him. We see ‘Curly’ drop the reins an’ 
turn in his saddle, an’ the Injuns fall back a 
little. 

“The race was nip an’ tuck for a mile, an’ once 
we see old ‘Two Bits’ stagger like he was hit; 
but he kept his feet an’ passed out of sight in the 
hills. Then the dark came down an’ we waited. 
By daylight the bugles of the old Third was 
a-ringin’ in the valley, and we knew all was 
well. 

“An’ ‘Curly’ an’ ‘Two Bits?’ Well ‘Curly’ 
was shot clean through, but he lived, an’ is 
wearin’ shoulder-straps today. An’ ‘Two Bits?’ 
Poor old ‘Two Bits!’ He carried the word, an’ 
he carried two big balls from Apache rifles till he 
fell dead at the colonel’s door. 

“The men he saved put him here; an’ I don’t 
reckon none o’ them that’s sleepin’ ‘longside 
grudges him his room.” 


THE NEW FEED BAG 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


I've got a model feed bag, 
It hangs beneath my nose; 
A present from my master, 
For Christmas, I suppose. 
Just note the little window 
Where I can get the air 
Between my spells of eating;— 
It’s welcome, I declare. 


It used to be so stuffy 
In my old canvas bag, 

I often thought I’d smother;— 
I couldn’t even wag 

My nose about, so tightly 
"Twas fastened to my head. 

No comfort it afforded 
Whenever I was fed. 


If men but knew how grateful 
For thoughtful, loving care 

We horses are, they'd oftener 
A gift like this prepare. 

If every horse, at Christmas, 
Could have a gift like this, 

I think he’d be delighted, 
And eat his oats in bliss. 


The work horse that has to eat his dinner | 
from a tight, close-fitting nose-bag, adver- 
tises a cruel driver. 
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SOME ANIMALS I HAVE MET 
By ANNA STEARNS 


NE winter, while in Los 
Angeles, I frequently met 
an athletic appearing girl, 


who led, by a strong leash, 
a wild tom-cat. He was 
firmly built like a Boston 
terrier, in fact he re- 
sembled a dog more than 
acat. His hair was short 
and shiny, and the sug- 
gestion of a tail was like the stub of a burnt-down 
candle. 

During weeks spent in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains I had often seen and heard wildcats, 
and once one ran between my horse's legs and I 
was nearly thrown from the saddle. I wished to 
find out about this beautiful specimen in cap- 
tivity, so I acquainted myself with the owner, 
who told me that it was eight months old. 

“Tom’”’ was surely a harmless looking creature 
as he sat on his haunches, looking out of an ornate 
collar. The winter passed, and late in the sum- 
mer I met my friends again, this time on a 
trolley car. The wildcat, now muzzled, oc- 
cupied a seat by himself, and I doubt if the con- 
ductor would have dared to put him out. 

“Do you know,” said the young girl sadly, 
“my pet is growing very fierce, not towards me, 
but others. One day our Chinese cook gave 
him some raw meat, and since then-he scratches 
and hisses, and sneaks around like a thief.” 

A circus representative had offered her one 
hundred dollars for him, but she decided to motor 
out beyond Pasadena, and let him go back to his 
home in the mountains. But how she dreaded 
to part with him, and yet, she knew that it was 
no longer safe to hold him for her companion! 

* * * 


Speaking of the raw meat reminds me of two 
lion cubs that were at Eastlake Park, Los Angeles, 
that winter. They played around on the green 
grass with the little children, who came out with 
their parents and nurse-maids, and tumbled 
and frolicked like overgrown kittens. Until 
these lions were given raw meat they were 
harmless, afterwards they roared as fiercely as 
little lions could, and gnashed their teeth. 
Then the children had to part with their play- 
mates. 


* * * 


I had the good luck, one Sunday, to meet a 
lioness face to face. We looked steadily at each 
other, as each magnetically approached, then 
in a lady-like way she turned to the right, and 
passed me by. 

Perhaps the day had something to do with it, 
but anyway, it was a wonderful experience, and 
I often wonder why, in Eagle Rock, near Pasa- 
dena, so well inhabited, a wild animal was 
roaming at large. She had probably wandered 
down from the mountain behind the ‘‘rock,” in 
search of chickens. Sometimes I wonder what 
she would have done, had I shown fear and 
turned to run. 

* * * 

I spent one winter on a plantation in Cuba and 
was much interested in a boa-constrictor twenty 
feet long, that one of the men had captured from 
a swamp. He was a German, and evidently all 
animals and reptiles liked him, for he could do 
much with them. 

This snake he wound about him, day after day, 
but once it hugged him too tight, and with 
only a great effort he freed himself. He was as 
white as a sheet, and I noticed that never again 
did he drape himself with his pet. 


* * 


In Cuba, how I loved the patient oxen, 
hitched to the two-wheel sugar-carts! They 


“THE WOUNDED COMRADE” 
A miniature group, to be cast in bronze with other groups and single figures of elephants, by Carl 


Ethan Akeley of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, to which we are indebted 


for the photograph. 


The Scientific American thus comments on this work: ‘Human life is full 


enough of commonplace, of the petty drudgery incidental to the quest of food and shelter. This is 
naturally still more true in the case of animals, who have not risen to the same mental and moral 
planeas man. Yet even among them there are not lacking, as everybody knows, affecting instances 


of devotion and ‘higher mental.qualities.’ 


The elephant in particular, that huge and seemingly 


unwieldy pachyderm, is noted for the high development of his mental faculties. The group which 
Mr. Akeley has entitled ‘The Wounded Comrade’ brings before our mind a touch of pathos from 
the jungle, a reminder that the human heart does not alone harbor feelings of altruism and devotion.” 


all had rings through their noses, by which they 
were harnessed, and sometimes I would see a 
young animal with his nose just pierced, and 
bleeding. I used to go up and wipe the blood 
off with my handkerchief, and I assure you an 
ox can give you a very grateful and thankful 
look when you have done him a kindness. 


PREY OF THE TORCH 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
Out of the dark 
Flying it came 
Straight to the mark— 
Deed beyond name! 


Poor little doe, 
Spelled by the fire— 
Curious, so 
Prone to inquire— 


Coming to drink, 
Wonderingly 

Paused at the brink, 
Instinct awry. 


Rigid she stands, 
Bated her breath; 

Hidden the hands 
Seeking her death. 


Big with surprise, 
Doubting no foe, 

Innocent eyes 
Mirror the glow. 


Then—from the dark 
Flying it came 

Straight to the mark— 
Shame, Huntsman, shame! 


NEW WILES OF MR. FOX 
By HARRY R. PETERSON 

Ranch owners in the new fox breeding industry 
of Eastern Canada have found that the fox is 
by no means limited to his wily tricks of the 
woods, but can invent a clever scheme to escape 
for every day in the week. 

When fox ranches were first tried, burrowing 
was the danger most guarded against, until an 
owner entered his ranch one morning, and was 
astonished to find both foxes in one pen gone, 


_without a sign of a burrow. On examining the 


pen carefully he discovered scratches on the 
branches of a fir-tree near the wire side. The 
foxes had climbed the tree and jumped over the 
wire. As it happened on an island, the foxes 
were caught and put back again. All branches 
near the wire were lopped close to the trunks. 
Two days later the samé two foxes escaped 
again. They had scrambled up the knots and 
stumps to liberty! This time they enjoyed a 
lasting success, for a cold snap had frozen the 
harbor, and they had hit the trail across the ice 
to safety. After this incident all the fox ranchers 
encircled their trees with tin collars. 

Very soon they learned that the foxes had other 
resources besides climbing. A heavy snowfall 
had drifted over the fence and the next morning 
there were no foxestofeed. Apparently that pair 
of foxes had stayed awake all night until the snow 
was high enough for them to leap over the fence. 

Mr. Fox in captivity is a master at his old art 
of digging. He is persistent and ingenious, and 
withal a very slippery customer. 
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A Unique Pet by MARION KING PARKER 


MONG the various pets pos- 
sessed by the members of 
the Massachusetts leper col- 
ony on Penikese Island, the 
most unique and interesting 
of them is a bittern, the 

; friend and comrade of Iwa 

Umezaki, a Japanese patient. 

Prince, which is the high- 

sounding appellation bestowed 

upon this bird, was captured when young by 

Iwa, who saw him scrambling awkwardly about 

among the rocks, as he was walking along the 

shore. Prince fought viciously against capture 

with beak and wings and claws, but was over- 

come and borne home by the triumphant 
Japanese. 


PET BITTERN OF PENIKESE ISLAND 


At first he proved an uncomfortable pet, being 
very noisy and troublesome, and after several 
weeks Iwa concluded to give him his liberty. 
Again and again he took him to the far end of 
the island and released him; but Prince did not 
long for freedom, like his master, and would 
always return. If he did not reach home before 
Iwa he would surely follow and, establishing 
himself confidently upon the window-sill, call 
shrilly upon Iwa to let him in. This evident 
attachment to himself so pleased Iwa that he 
relinquished all idea of driving him away. 

Prince is very exclusive in his likings, making 
friends with no one but Iwa, whom he follows 
about with a devotion almost doglike. If one 
sees Iwa at work in his garden he may be sure 
that Prince is near-by, perched upon the fence 
or a rock. Iwa talks to him as to a comrade 
and he will respond by tipping his head one side 
and turning his bright, restless eyes toward his 
master; or, perhaps, he will raise his wings, 
advancing and retreating a few steps, at the 
same time uttering a harsh note which seems to 
be well understood by Iwa, who regards him with 
great pride and dearly loves to show off his 
accomplishments. 

He has been taught several tricks, one of 
which is to catch a chop-stick, thrown to him by 
Iwa, in his bill and, tossing it in the air (giving 
it a twist as he tosses it so that it comes down re- 
versed) catching it again in his bill, side-stepping, 
or dancing, as Iwa calls it, as he does the trick. 
Sometimes he is perverse, like a naughty child, 
and will seize the stick and slat it away, scolding 
and rustling his wings. 
loneliness and bitter homesickness of this stranger ina strange 
land, with little hope of ever seeing his native country 


must appeal to many hearts. Mrs. Parker, who writes the 
story, is the wife of the Superintendent. 


He wanders at will about the island, never 
failing to return at meal-time or to respond 
quickly, if within call, to the “‘Come, Prince’ of 
his beloved master. If, upon his return from 
his wandering, Iwa is not in sight to let him in, 
he will go to the window and tap sharply upon 
the glass for admission. This obtained, he flies 
directly to his perch, which has been built over a 
broad shelf. 

He eats fish and fresh meat, which he likes 
best to take from Iwa’s hand, pausing occasion- 
ally to take a sip of water from a tall pitcher 
which, in consideration of his long bill, has been 
given him for a drinking-cup. 

It is very rarely that our little island is visited 
by hawks, but occasionally some erratic rover 
will make us a call. You may be sure that the 
watchful eye of Prince espies him 
while he is yet afar off and, with 
a valorous discretion, he retreats 
to the piazza, where he ensconces 
himself safely upon the swing- 
chair and assumes an air of 
nonchalance well calculated to 
deceive one who had not wit- 
nessed the cause fof his sudden 
homing. 

The bittern is a wading bird, 
allied to the heron family but 
smaller and with a proportionally 
shorter neck. His plumage is of 


shaded browns, softly streaked 
and speckled. As he stands 
ready for a combat, with his 


wings arched, his neck feathers 
ruffled in defiance and his long 
sharp beak poised to strike, he 
promises to be, as Iwa proudly 
calls him, “One good fighter.” 


SAVE LIVES OF BIRDS 

During a heavy storm, one night last Septem- 
ber, an immense number of migratory birds, 
mostly swallows, were going south across the 
Alps and became exhausted about the hospice 
of St. Bernard, being unable to fly against a 
violent head wind. They must have perished 
but for the action of the monks, who opened all 
the doors and windows and illuminated the hos- 
pice, attracting the birds who flew inside. 


SPARE THE CROW 

“Be kind to the crow,”’ is the injunction issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The crow 
has been found by experts of the biological sur- 
vey to bea friend of the farmer. 

After a careful study of the habits and the 
examination of a large number of stomachs, the 
department experts “have reached the conclusion 
that the crow consumes enough grasshoppers, 
cutworms, white grubs and other injurious 
insects to make him highly valuable to farmers. 
There is, however, one bad habit which the crow 
has and that is the destruction of young birds 
and birds’ eggs; but this trait is outweighed by 
the good the bird is doing for the farmer in the 
destruction of worms and insects.” 


THE FAR-OFF DAY 
Whenever I behold a little bird 
Moving and singing close about my feet, 
All unafraid—because I have not stirred— 
Of brutal blow or pitiless bullet fleet, 
Eager to meet the mood which I profess, 
By blithe acceptance of my friendliness, 
I get a vision of the far-off day, 
Far-off and dim, descried by faith alone, 
When all the tribes of Cain have passed away, 
And Love, somehow, has come into his own; 
When kindness is the one felicity, 
And bird and beast and man are one in Thee. 
RICHARD BURTON. 


Familiar Friends in Feather 


II. THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
By EDGAR T. JONES 


‘BOUT the time the leaves 
/ are coming forth at the 
middle latitude of the 
United States, the Balti- 
more oriole reaches there 
in his northern journey. 
We are attracted at first 
sight by his beauty as 
he flits about in the 
green foliage and whis- 
tles his rolling notes, ‘‘fo- 
weet,” ‘“fo-weet.” The 
head, neck, upper part of the back and the 
upper part of the tail feathers are a black, while 
the remainder of his suit is a bright orange, with 
the exception of the wings, which have black 
and white markings. The female is of a much 
duller shade, having wings that are a brown with 
white bars. 

The nest of this bright-plumaged bird would 
of necessity be located in a secluded place. 
Being of such a striking color he is easily seen by 
his few enemies, the screech-owl, the crow and 
the sparrow-hawk. He has no fear of that 
enemy of the bird family, the cat, as he swings 
his nest from a high overhanging bough. The 
oriole is often called the hanging bird for the 
reason that he builds his nest in such a way that 
it suspends from a limb by means of horse-hairs, 
strings or strips of bark. It is so arranged among 
the leaves and limbs that it is seldom seen until 
the leaves have fallen from the trees. This 
pocket-shaped nest requires the efforts of the 
two birds for at least two weeks of continuous 
work. The nest is closely woven and affords a 
protection against the weather or against the 
attacks of bird enemies. The five or six eggs are 
white with brown spots. 

This bird may be called an insect policeman 
as his food consists nearly entirely of insects 
that are common to the fruit and foliage trees. 
Quite frequently he may be seen on _ the 
ground in quest of grubs, fishworms and grass- 
hoppers. If not molested the oriole seems to 
become partly domesticated and is able to adapt 
himself to varying food conditions in a remark- 
able way. Should his favorite insects become 
scarce he makes his meal upon the kind that is to 
be found in his immediate neighborhood. 

After we have become intimately acquainted 
by observation with this congenial songster and 
insect destroyer, we will have to come to the 
decision that he is a vital part of the community 
in which he lives. By noticing his nest building, 
his care and defense of the young, his song and 
his conduct toward all bird life we will not hesi- 
tate in giving him materials with which to build 
his nest and a pan or bowl of water out of which 
to drink. If the drinking basin is placed on a 
post or other elevation near his nesting place, he 
may often be seen using his drinking fountain 
for a bath-tub. 

By careful observation it has been learned that 
this ‘“‘orange and black”’ bird does but little dam- 
age. He is to be found in nearly all parts of the 
United States and especially east of the Missis- 
sippiriver. They are one of the first birds to start 
for their winter home, being compelled to do this 
not on account of the severe weather, but for 
the reason that the food supply has become 
scarce. The oriole is a fairly strong-winged 
bird, hence it is able to do its migrating by day 
and at the same time secure sufficient food on 
the way. During droughts, when there is a 
scarcity of insect life, they usually make their 
southern flights at night and then spend a part | 
of the day in resting and obtaining food. 
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Humane Education—Its Necessity 


By WILLIAM RILEY CALLICOTTE 


UMANE Education has an 
economic, a health, a social, 

a moral and a psychological 

value that should be fully 

understood—and taught in 
our schools. To revise and 
systematize the courses of 
study, train special teachers, 
to arouse public sentiment, 
to secure the adoption of 
these courses of study in 
schools and colleges, and to 
secure funds for carrying on 
the work of the various auxiliaries and the 
enactment of laws for such purposes, require 
much thought, energy and originality. Many of 
the States and the nation itself have felt the 
onward impulse of this movement and are 
appropriating funds to sustain it, and are passing 
laws to aid us. 

Fourteen States require humane education 
in the schools. Some of these have courses of 
study adopted, and one college, the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, has adopted a course 
of study and has established a department of 
ethical and humane education. This institution 
graduated its first class in moral and humane 
education in 1912, and another in 1913. More 
teachers are needed, more lecturers, more or- 
ganizers; and there should be a national social 
college to prepare these necessary workers. 

Diseases of animals and human beings are now 
known to be very closely related, so much so 
that we may safely say that the proper and just 
treatment of these lesser creatures would greatly 
add to the health and comfort of not only the 
lesser animals, but of the human animal. 

Then comes a more serious phase of the whole 
subject, viz.: the demoralizing effect of cruelty 
on the individual, the community and the State. 
The seeing of a cruel, unjust act degrades and 
coarsens the character of the observer. Espe- 
cially does it leave a cruel scar on the impression- 
able minds of children. No child can long see 
the practice of cruelty without permanent 
injury and degradation. The community must 
be held responsible for the kind of citizens it 
produces. ‘‘A child, like the bucket under the 
drip, catches everything that falls into it.” 

The object of humane societies, humane laws, 
humane officers, humane education, of all 
humane work, is to promote happiness and to 
prevent and alleviate pain and suffering. When 
viewed from this point the scope of humane 
work appears very much larger than the cat 
and dog ideas that many have held. (See 
course of lectures herewith). Its essence is 
embodied in the broad Christian principle of 
the Golden Rule. Justice is what the world 
most needs and what the great criminals most 
fear. This is the great cord that binds humanity 
and the lesser animals together in sympathetic 
union. It makes of us all a unit with the 
universal whole. The humane ideas are the 
world’s religion. 


For the benefit of teachers and lecturers we 
publish this partial outline of a course of lectures 
on Moral and Humane Education, given by Dr. 
Callicotte in the Colorado State Teachers’ 
College: 

1. Humane Education: Its relation to physical, 
mental and moral growth.—Ethical value in the 

of 


Superintendent of Moral and Humane Education, Bureau of 
Child and Animal Protection, Denver, Colorado. 


formation of character.—Economic, 
and social value. 


2. Classification of Children and Animals 
from the Humane Point of View: The abused 
and neglected; the dependent; the delinquent; 
the defective:—What shall we do with each class? 


3. The Rights of Children and of the Lesser 
Animals Compared: Home, food, health, edu- 
cation, happiness, good parents; good environ- 
ment; kindness, and the laws for the protection 
of each. 


4. Economic Value of the Proper Treatment 
of the Lesser Animals: To the individual; to the 
community; to the State. 

5. The Sanitary Value of the Humane Treat- 
ment of the Lesser Animals: Food, shelter, 
cleanliness, and diseases, their treatment and 
relation to the health of the community. 

6. The Value of Birds and Their Proper Pro- 
tection: Their food and habits; how to protect; 
the camera vs. the gun; familiar birds and their 
characteristics; sources of destruction; and laws 
for their protection. 


sanitary 


REAL HAPPINESS 


7. The Laws for Animal Protection: Domestic 
animals; wild animals; game laws; how laws are 
passed; how enforced. 

8. The Humane Treatment of Children: By 
parents; by teachers; by the community; by 
the State; laws for their protection, the necessity 
of them and their enforcement. 

9. The Cruelty of Hunting, Fishing, and 
Trapping: The savage in man, how to eliminate; 
the gun, the camera and the brush; the whip or 
the sugar; the killer or the preserver; furs, 
feathers and civilization; things dead or things 
alive. 

10. Humane Literature: Periodicals, books, 
maxims, stories; how, when and where to use 
them; the home, the school and the library. 

11. The Course of Study: The recitation, 
time, preparation and methods; the concrete; 
daily vs. occasional lessons; giving school 
credits for kind acts. 

12. Outdoor Lessons and Excursions: To 
barns, poultry yards; to dairy barns; to State 
and other institutions; notes and discussions on 
the structure and conditions of the same. 


13. Things to Be Done That Will Induce Our 
Boys and Girls to Do the Right Things: For 
those in the home; for those in the schools; in 
society; for domestic animals; for wild animals; 
for children; for the State. 


14. Things That Hurt: Anger; hate; revenge; 
greed; scolding; poverty; lying; vulgarity; 
thoughtlessness; overwork; lack of appreciation; 
the cheat; the grouch; the effect of these vices 
on the one who indulges them and on the 
recipient. 

15. The Power of Love and Kindness: In 
the home, the school, in business, with neighbors, 
with associates, in the State, over animals; 
arbitration vs. war. 

16. The School as a Social Center: Need of 
social virtues; courtesy, kindness, forbearance, 
charity, justice, truthfulness, honesty, helpful- 
ness, equal rights, the right of eminent domain. 


17. Seven School Virtues: (Score card, to be 
used by the student after meditation, in his own 
estimate of himself). Regularity, punctuality, 
neatness, accuracy, silence, industry, obedience; 
the value of each and how attained. 

Grades: Regularity, 20; punctuality, 20; 
neatness, 8; accuracy, 15; silence, 8; industry, 15; 
obedience, 14; total, 100 per cent. 


18. How to Gain Strength and Growth: In 
a weak muscle; in a weak brain; in character. 
Outline a course of training to strengthen a 
given muscle, like the abdominal muscles; a 
poor memory; lack of attention; accuracy; to 
cure lying, cruelty, injustice. 

Grade yourself on the score card now, a week 
later, a month later, a year later, and note the 
difference. 

19. Score Card for Character ‘Building: 
Kindness, 10; courtesy, 4; obedience, 5; honesty, 
5; truthfulness, 5; usefulness, 4; sympathy, 5; 
unselfishness, 4; industry, 4; perseverance, 4; 
self-control, 4; self-reliance, 8; courage, 5; 
ambition, 4; friendship, 4; punctuality, 5; 
optimism, 5; temperance, 5; justice, 5; benevo- 
lence, 5; total, 100 per cent. 

Indicate your own estimate of yourself on this 
card. What can you do to strengthen your 
weak points? What can you do to aid others to 
overcome weaknesses and to grow in virtues? 


20. Score Card for Teachers: Natural apti- 
tude for teaching, 4; acquired ability to teach, 
4; physical ability, 4; mental ability, 4; moral 
power, 4; love of work, 4; patience, 4; self- 
control, 4; sociability, 4; experience, 4; neatness, 
4; promptness, 4; sympathy, 4; tact, 4; firmness, 
4; kindness, 24; industry, 4; interest, 4; observa- 
tion, 4; versatility, 4; total 100 per cent. 

Indicate your own estimate of yourself after 
meditation. How can you overcome your 
weak points? How aid others to overcome 
weaknesses? 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


There should be a part of the day devoted to 
teaching kindness to animals in every school in 
the country. Humane societies should organize 
as state bodies and work for drastic legislation 
to punish offenders. Meanwhile the process of 
education would develop a generation in which 
cruelty and neglect would be unknown to any 
great degree. It will take a long campaign, but 
it can be done. Some day, let us hope, animals 
will be treated with the same consideration for 
their comfort as is now extended to human 
beings. —New York Evening Telegram. 
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Boston, December, 1913 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS—ANOTHER NEW 
YEAR 


The march of an army. the movement of a 
parade may be measured on the dial of a watch. 
Even the slow advance of an incoming tide can 
be told in hours and minutes. There have been 
periods in humanity’s history when certain 
forces, suddenly released, have swept the race 
forward till it has moved onward like a triumphal 
procession. We passed once over the track of a 
glacier that had broken from the grip of the 
mountains that had held it for centuries. From 
creeping at an imperceptible pace it leaped into 
the plain below with the propelling power behind 
it of a thousand years. Some reforms have 
come as the glacier came that summer's day into 
the Alpine valley. 

The progress of humanity, however, is not to 
be measured by hours, or years. Centuries only 
can tell the story. Our discouragements grow 
out of the limitations of our vision. This cause 
that we love so much, that means so much to that 
vast world of life around us, stood last Christ- 
mas, last New Year’s Day, apparently, where it 
stands this Christmas, and this New Year’s Day. 
We can measure its advance by no mile-posts 
left behind. But he who scales some mountain 
peak of history where not years but centuries 
stretch out before him, firds himself exulting 
in the triumph of his cause since the first Christ- 
mas was celebrated and the world was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that there was a new date 
from which it must number the years. 

Yonder, in those distant days, only here and 
there was a voice raised in the name of human 
freedom or the rights of bird and _ beast. 
Today there is no civilized land whence freedom 
has not unfurled her banner, or where tens of 
thousands of voices are not heard in defence of 
the creatures below us. Cruelties still trail the 
weary paths of suffering beasts of burden, still a 
never-ending procession of victims moves on to 
the needless ordeals of terror and pain that await 
it at the slaughter-pen, still the hunter maims 
and kills for sport. But dark as may be the 
pages that record the dreary and hopeless lot of 
animals today, they tell of pain and torture and 
anguish lessened many hundred fold over great 
spaces of the world, of a clearer recognition of 
governments and men of the claims of animal 
life, and of a widening of humane education 
among the young that at once sustains and 
inspires the heart. 

The Christmas spirit is as pervasive as the 
light. It can no more be quenched than can 
the sun that burns above us. It is as resistless 
as the dawn. The clouds do not stay it. It 
comes on through all the mists and shadows of 
the night. The noon-day hour is as sure as God. 


This is why we work in hope. This is why we 
dare bid men a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
F.H.R. 


New Year. 


Be Kind to Animals—A New Campaign 


The American Humane Education Society is 
undertaking a new movement. Its purpose is to 
increase popular interest in the just and kind 
treatment of animals. It is having madea badge 
or button, about the size of a twenty-five cent 
piece. In the center of this badge are the 
head of a horse, one of a dog, one of a cat, and 
two small birds. These are in color. About 
the top of the button are the words in red on a 
white background, ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals.’’ At 
the bottom will be either the letters ‘‘S. P. C. A.,”’ 
or ‘‘Humane Society,” according as the organiza- 
tion using them may be named. For the holiday 
season the button will have on the reverse side, 
“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

These buttons, obtained by us in large num- 
bers, can be furnished at $6 per thousand, $3 
per 500, $0.75 per 100, delivered to any address. 
This is allowing just enough above cost to pro- 
vide for the packing and mailing of them. 

The idea is that humane societies everywhere 
and individuals supply themselves with these 
attractive badges and dispose of them to every 
person they can induce to purchase them and 
wear them, accepting from each recipient for a 
button whatever he or she may care to give, if 
it be but a penny, and then using the proceeds 
still farther to widen the movement; or, if it 


IMPOSING ON THE HELPLESS 

The Department of Agriculture has seized two 
large shipments of stock feed, based upon the 
finding of the Bureau of Chemistry that the feed 
was mixed with sand. It is bad enough to at- 
tempt to defraud and injure human beings with 
adulterated food, but a man or child chewing 
sand can make a complaint and seek a remedy. 
It is a consolation to know that there is a de- 
partment of government that purposes to pro- 
tect beast as well as man from those who know 
no god but Mammon. F.H.R. 


A CRUEL INJUSTICE TO THE JEW 

The charge brought against a Jewish congre- 
gation in Russia, and which has aroused such 
indignant protest on every hand in this country, 
belongs today of such barbarous and inhuman 
prejudices that one can scarcely conceive of it 
surviving even in Russia. We join with a mul- 
titude of others here and elsewhere in denounc- 
ing this cruel wrong against a people to whom 
humanity is indebted for its noblest faith, and 
who have been leaders in nearly every realm of 
human activity. F.H.R. 


SEVEN HUNDRED TEACHERS 

By vote of the Worcester School Board the 
schools of that city were closed at 3 p. m. Thurs- 
day, October 30, and arrangements made for the 
teachers to gather in a large hall to listen to 
an address by Dr. Rowley, the president of our 
Societies, on Humane Education. More than 
700 teachers were present. It was an alert and 
responsive audience, a delight and inspiration to 
the speaker. Superintendent Lewis presided. 
Principal Thomas F. O’Flynn of the Ledge 
Street School, who is also president of the 
Worcester Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., spoke briefly, and thanked the Board 
for their action and the Superintendent for his 
cooperation, and then introduced the speaker. 
Toward the close of the address some fifty lantern 
slides were shown illustrating various phases of 
humane work and reproducing some of the most 
useful of our birds and other animals, and 
depicting some of the cruelties of trapping. It 
was a rare opportunity through such a splendid 
body of interested teachers to reach the more 
than 20,000 pupils they represented. 


should be deemed wise, they may give them 
away to those who will keep and wear them. 

Imagine what it would mean if millions of 
these buttons were to be seen throughout the 
country, worn by all sorts of people, by members 
of humane societies and their friends, by street 
car conductors, by policemen, by drivers, by 
hundreds of thousands of school children, and if 
the words were written on blackboards in school- 
rooms, or displayed on advertisements, or wher- 
ever some one could obtain a place for them. 
No one could see a button with its plea, “Be 
Kind to Animals,” without at least having his 
thought called to this claim upon him of all 
animal life. Thousands who never see a humane 
book or leaflet or hear a word said upon this 
subject would be led to think of their duty. 
What possibilities are here in the way of lessening 
cruelty and indifference, of awakening interest 
and thought! 

We shall be glad to send free to each society or 
person willing to cooperate and making request 
by postal, a sample button, and a leaflet setting 
forth this idea and containing a few stories of 
animal intelligence and loyalty. The buttons will 
be ready December 6. Please order at once. By 
what simpler and more effective method can you 
push forward and popularize this great cause? 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 


One of the most pitiful cases of suffering that 
has come to our attention is that of the horse 
stolen from its owner, driven no one knows how 
far, then taken into the woods near Marlboro 
and lett tied toa tree. All search for the missing 
team was unavailing. At last a man passing 
through the woods found the dead body of the 
horse. The bark had been eaten from the tree, 
even the wood gnawed deep into the tree. One 
can only picture to himself the long, weary tor- 
turing death from thirst and starvation. We 
have offered a reward of a hundred dollars for 
any evidence that will lead to the discovery of 
those responsible for this. F.H.R. 


A NEW WORKER 

Miss Ella A. Maryott, for sixteen years a 
teacher in the High School at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has been engaged by our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society to work in the 
public schools of the State, addressing teachers 
and pupils and organizing Bands of Mercy. 
Miss Maryott, by reason of her fine training, 
her years of experience and her rare personal 
qualities, is particularly fitted for this work. 
We hear golden opinions of her from the schools 
she has already visited. She, with Mr. Leach, 
who has long been engaged in the same service, 
will spend their entire time in the Massachusetts 
schools. F.H.R. 


THE FIRST OF ITS KIND 


Pennsylvania has a new humane law. Here- 
after in cities of the first and second class, in that 
State, it will be unlawful to work any horse or 
other animal used for commercial purposes, more 
than fifteen hours out of any twenty-four. The 
Pennsylvania Society tried to limit the hours to 
twelve, and to have the measure operative 
throughout the entire State, but were obliged to 
yield something to get as much as they did. It 
is a fine beginning in a new form of protective 
legislation. Under the general cruelty act in 
our State we have repeatedly stopped the work- 
ing of horses for more than twelve consecutive 
hours. No horses are allowed to work days, 
and then, after a few hours rest, put on for night 
service, if we can learn of it. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ............... 3966 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
Number of prosecutions ......... 23 
Number of convictions ........... 23 
Horses taken from work.......... 156 
Horses humanely killed .......... 176 
Animals treated at Free Dispensary 458 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ............... 33,954 


Cattle, swine and sheep killed ... 46 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$1000 from Mrs. Charles W. Kennard, and $300 
from Mrs. Addie F. Walker; and, for the Angell 
Memorial Building, gifts of $1000 from ‘a 
friend,”’ and $100 from the Hon. Charles A. 
Barnard; and additional gifts of $100 from ‘“‘a 
friend,’ $100 from ‘‘a New York friend,’’ $100 
from “‘a friend in Paris,” and $22, ‘‘the proceeds 
of an entertainment,” from the Misses Nina and 
Eleanor Higginson. The Society has received 
$222.05, interest. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $290.20 from the estate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Noble, $78.26 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for 
humane literature, and $1118.76, interest. 

Boston, November 19, 1913. 


WHY DID THEY DO IT? 


Two men were fined recently in a Massachu- 
setts court for painting two pigs with a coat of 
heavy red paint. Was it out of a spirit of ma- 
liciousness, the pleasure of doing a cruel thing, 
or did they imagine it a funny trick? They 
offered no excuse. They made no plea of 
ignorance of the effect upon their victims. We 
have heard of dyeing horses to change their 
color when thieves or traders have wanted to 
deceive, but this sort of thing is new as an act 
of cruelty. F.H.R. 


THE BLIND HORSE 

Why are so many horses blind? One seldom 
notices a blind cow or ox. While in this country 
it is true that disease has been responsible for 
the loss of eyesight in many cases, particularly 
in the West, the Animals’ Friend quotes from the 
Pferde Zeitung, Switzerland, an article which 
speaks of several causes operating to endanger 
the eye of the horse:—High hay-racks, making 
it necessary for the horse to reach up for his hay 
and so subjecting him to the peril of dust, seeds 
and sharp-bearded grain falling into his eyes and 
setting up inflammation—horses should be fed, 
if not from the floor at least from a low manger; 
the sharp, pungent vapor of ammonia that 
rises from so many badly kept, poorly lighted 
and ventilated stables; blinders, causing some- 
times irritation—Berlin has issued a_ police 
order forbidding the use of the blinder on cab 
horses; and, lastly, the whip. There are drivers 
who, finding the horse more or less insensible to 
the lash across the body, reach forward and 
strike him about the head. The point of the 
lash cutting into the eye may easily destroy the 
sight. 

These are points that should interest all horse 
lovers, especially those who must entrust the 
care and driving of their horses to others. 

H.R. 
THE RURAL SCHOOL 

One of our good friends, deeply interested in 
humane education, has been for years supplying 
the country schools of his community with sets 
of our humane books. The schools of an entire 
county have thus been provided with some of 
the best of our literature. He finds the children 
read the books eagerly and that the influence of 
this reading is evident in the lives of the readers. 
For one dollar a set of five of our books can be 
sent to a school. Fifty dollars would supply 
fifty schools. Is there not here an excellent 
suggestion for those who believe in humane edu- 
cation and would help it forward? F.H.R. 


FROM A DISPENSARY PATRON 
Maynard, Mass., Sept. 12, 1913. 
M.S. P.C.A.Free Dispensary for Animals. 

Dear Sirs: Your favor of August 26 at hand, 
and as you requested me to inform you of the 
results of the treatment of my dog, I would say 
they are wonderful. I followed the directions very 
closely, first with the peroxide and then with the 
medicine. It certainly was one of the worst 
cases I ever saw, a continual shaking of the head 
accompanied by the most pitiful crying and 
howling I ever heard, but after the first applica- 
tion the pain ceased. One ear is entirely well 
and the other and worse of the two is much 
better. 

Hoping and trusting that the hospital will 
prosper in the future, and wishing you all the 
success in the world, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) FRANK L. McCORMACK. 


FOUNTAINS AND GLANDERS 


The Cattle Bureau of Massachusetts, to which 
was turned over recently the work of suppressing 
glanders in Boston as well as throughout the 
State, has issued an order closing the horse drink- 
ing fountains of the city. We submit to the 
order but with the understanding that it is only 
a temporary expediency, and frankly insisting 
that the closing of the Jenks’ Sanitary Fountains 
is unnecessary since the danger of infection from 
them is so very slight. 

If the figures are’to be trusted which say that 
glanders has increased in Boston, since 1909, 150 
per cent., and decreased in the rest of the State 
during the same period 23 per cent., it is time 
that some vigorous methods were adopted to 
stamp out the disease. But to begin with the 
fountains is to begin at the wrong end. Until 
a quarantine is established making it impossible 
for New York, Rhode Island and Connecticut to 
pour in upon us their glandered horses, stopping 
the fountains will amount to little. It is per- 
fectly well known that the source of our trouble 
is in the failure of the State to protect itself from 
the utterly disreputable dealers that make our 
markets the dumping-ground of all the wretched 
diseased horses they can buy up in the neigh- 
boring states. 

This disease, if not actually originating in 
filth and unsanitary conditions, thrives in dark, 
ill-ventilated, dirty stables. The blacksmith 
shop, seldom disinfected, is another excellent 
place for spreading the infection. Our auction 
stables, into which one may lead almost any- 
thing that can be called a horse, are also prolific 
seed-beds for glanders. We shall see something 
done when, in addition to closing the fountains, 
this fatal malady is attacked at its real sources. 

After all we think those veterinarians right who 
affirm that the danger from the common drink- 
ing place is greatly magnified. F.H.R. 


HORSES IN WAR 


We are greatly cheered by the report contained 
in Animalia, Asnieres, France, that the 18th 
Interparliamentary Conference held recently at 
The Hague unanimously sustained the proposi- 
tion of M. Leon van Peborgh, a Belgian senator, 
to lay before the approaching Peace Conference 
the necessity of considering equally with other 
matters the question of horses wounded in 
battle. Recommendations were also made to the 
Peace Conference that nations ‘‘which still have 
recourse to brutal and sanguinary methods by 
which to settle their disputes’”’ be urged to adopt 
such measures as will speedily end the sufferings 
of horses wounded in their wars. Monsieur 
Dupont, editor of Animalia, is worthy of utmost 
praise not only for the noble effort he is making 
in this direction, but also to suppress the traffic 
in old horses which are shipped from England 
into France, and which a new law, “in defiance 
of good order, hygiene and humanity” has 
recently authorized. F.H.R. 


WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 


THIS CERTIFICATE ACKNO' 
ONE DOLLAR 
THES 


ISSUE $100.000. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EQUCATION SOCIETY 


herewith remit the sum of GO 
Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 
: ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of American Humane Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. ate . Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . . . . Cuba 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet . .. Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


ANOTHER HOSPITAL 

The Animals’ Friend is authority for the state- 
ment that the Liverpool Branch of the National 
Equine Defence League and Animals’ Friend 
Society has just opened a hospital for animals in 
that city. The building is to serve a double 
purpose. It will furnish at cost accommodations 
for ponies or donkeys of persons earning their 
living as peddlers, and it will also serve to help 
the poorer classes to keep their animals under 
proper conditions both in health and sickness. 
Already the responses to appeals for financial 
assistance have been generous, some promising 
straw for bedding, etc. This is another evidence 
of the widening of the humane idea into most 
practical forms of service. F.H.R. 


A PRAYER FOR THE WORK 


A friend of our Societies suggests that a 
stated time every day, or at least every Sabbath, 
be set aside in which humane workers every- 
where may ask the blessing of God upon the 
cause, and sends the following as a suitable 
prayer for such use: 

Our Father in Heaven who dost love every- 
thing that Thou hast created, we ask Thee to 
have mercy upon Thy dumb creatures every- 
where. 

Thou art master of human hearts, and we 
beseech Thee to incline the hearts of men— 
masters and owners of animals—toward justice 
and kindness in their dealings with them. We 
ask for special mercy upon man’s faithful helper, 
the horse, in old age, and upon animals that are 
in captivity and in the hands of cruel trainers. 

Bless and aid all efforts of humane workers 
everywhere and incline the hearts of Thy people 
to give of their time, talent and money to help 
alleviate the sufferings of the animal creation. 

Hasten, we pray Thee, the time when love and 
peace shall reign over all the world, and Thy 
will shall be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Amen. 


MANY SOCIETIES PARTICIPATE 
American Humane Association’s Successful 
Meeting at Rochester 

The convention of the American Humane 
Association, held at Rochester, New York, last 
October, was one of the most inspiring and 
largely attended that has been held in recent 
years. A very large audience greeted the 
speakers at the general public session, when 
unusually forceful addresses were made by 
President Francis H. Rowley of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., President W. A. Robinson 
of the Ohio Humane Society, Prof. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay of Columbia University, and 
President William O. Stillman of the American 
Humane Association. 

Two days and one evening were given to 
papers and discussions of practical problems 
relating to work for animals. President Still- 
man’s annual address gave a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the work being done, and of the need of 
its extension in particular lines. Unusual inter- 
est was aroused by the presentation of “‘The 
Need for Slaughter-house Reforms,’’ by Secre- 
tary R. H. Murray of Halifax, Nova Scotia, who 
presented copies of a pamphlet prepared by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. showing actual pic- 
tures of Jewish and Gentile methods of slaugh- 
tering our food animals, followed by a defence of 
“The Humanity of the Jewish Method of 
Slaughter,”’ by Dr. Louis Ginsberg of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York City. Other 
important subjects discussed were ‘Humane 
Handling and Slaughtering of Animals,” by 
Dr. George Ditewig of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry; and “Improved Roads from 
the Standpoint of Humanity,’’ by the Hon. 
John M. Carlisle, Commissioner of Highways 
of New York State. Ernest Harold Baynes 
described the bird masque presented under the 
auspices of the Meriden (New Hampshire) Bird 
Club; and Secretaries Rutherford of the Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A., McCurrie of the San Fran- 
cisco S. P. C. A., Walker of the American 
Humane Association, and Richardson of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., discussed various 
phases of work for animal protection, as did also 
Directors Van Duyn of the Central New York 
S. P. C. A., Syracuse, and Smith of the Animal 
Rescue League, Boston. 

Vice-President Hall of the Rochester Humane 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
opened a discussion on humane education, which 
elicited remarks on this subject from many of 
the delegates. 

Features of the sessions devoted to children’s 
work were the introduction of the original ‘‘Mary 
Ellen,” whose case resulted in the first society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children; and 
the inspiring presence and remarks of the 
Hon. Robert J. Parr, director of the National 
S. P. C. C., London. 

The social functions included a reception and 
lunch at the headquarters of the Rochester 
Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, an automobile trip through the city’s 
beautiful streets and park system, and a recep- 
tion and luncheon by the local S. P. C. C. at 
the Country Club. The splendid work of the 
entertainment committee, of which President 
J. B. Y. Warner was chairman, and the personal 
attention to all details of Attorney Frederick L. 
Dutcher, will long be remembered by those who 
enjoyed their genial hospitality. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, president, and the 
other executive officers of the Association were 
reelected. Mrs. George T. Angell was added to 
the list ef honorary vice-presidents. 


The greatest of all charity is learned 
with the crumbs which a child’s hand 
scatters for its feathered friends. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His_ suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 

Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 

Now more than ever, particularly at this 
Christmas season, we appeal to the good will of 
our readers for assistance. We find it opportune 
to quote here the words spoken by the Hon. 
A. E. Pillsbury at the ceremony held on Long- 
wood Avenue, when ground was broken for the 
erection of the Animals’ Hospital: “This is 
exactly the right monument for Mr. Angell. 
A statue appeals to the eye and to the imagina- 
tion, but it does nothing. This hospital will be 
at work every day of every year from generation 
to generation. It will be carrying on the work 
that George Thorndike Angell began, and in 
which his whole heart was bound. In under- 
taking this enterprise the Society is only the 
agent of the public. We will do the work and 
you must furnish the means, and I have no doubt 
that this community will answer our appeal, for 
Boston never failed yet to respond to a call to 
give liberally to philanthropic enterprises.’’ 
These words clearly define the situation and call 
the attention of everybody to our needs. 

The monument that is being erected to the 
memory of George T. Angell in the construction 
of the Administration Building and Animals’ 
Hospital is a proper remembrance of a life of 
work and of devotion to a principle. From 
now on, our needs will increase every day and 
we must secure the assistance of all our friends 
in this great emergency to accomplish what we 
have set out to do. 

We have devised several ways to reach every- 
body; one of them is the opportunity given you 
of helping us by securing a certificate of gift to 
the Animals’ Hospital, a reproduction of which is 
printed on a page of this number of Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Kindly send us a contribution, no matter how 
small it may be, and secure for us the name of 
two of your friends who you believe might be 
inclined to assist us if we remind them of it. 

This building, a monument to George T. 
Angell, the father of humane education, will 
stand as a perpetual witness pleading for this 
great cause. 

Persons desiring to assist our work may apply 
to this Committee for a book of fifty Angell 
Memorial Certificates of Gift, dispose of them at 
$1.00 each among their friends, and remit the 
proceeds to us. The names of all contributors 
and helpers will be recorded in the Memorial 
Hall. Special inducements are offered by the 
Committee for this work. 


Executive Committee 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL 


NEW BANDS EACH YEAR 


Mr. W. S. Strickland, principal of the Sher- 
man School in Cincinnati, Ohio, has, we believe, 
the right idea with regard to organizing Bands 
of Mercy. Every year he reorganizes his Bands 
and reports them to us so that they may receive 
the free outfits, including the year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals, just as they did during 
the first year they were formed. Twenty-one 
Bands have been reorganized this fall. This 
means that 1000 children have either signed the 
pledge for the first time or have renewed their 
pledges this year. 
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Our Dumb 


Curious Creatures by W. S. CHAPMAN 


HERE are so many curious 
things in the world, that is, 
things that to us seem curious, 
that we are often led to wonder 
why they were ever created. 
However, when thoughtful men 
and women set themselves to 

the task of trying to discover a reason for the 
existence of this, that and the other curious 
animal, bird, insect or fish, they are often 
humbled and awed as the wisdom of the Creator 
becomes apparent in his creations. 

A close investigation by scientists of the 
process we call living, shows a continuous, never 
ceasing, building up and a tearing to pieces of 
material, and that every living creature has a 
part in one or the other, or both, of these 
processes. 

For instance, an animal is born and begins the 
struggle for existence. We find that food has 
already been provided for it: zrowth and safety. 
Little creatures, so small that several hundred 
can be placed on the head of a pin, are busy in 
the ground, making what is called chlorophyl, a 
substance from which plants manufacture their 
stalks, buds, flowers, and finally, the grains. 
Now note the wisdom and care of the Creator. 
This little creature produces the foundation of all 
our food products. Without his work no vegeta- 
tion could mature. The lives of everything that 
lives, onthe earth, in the air and down in the sea 
depend upon the faithfulness of these humble 
toilers, and, best of all, they have been placed 
where man cannot interfere with them or their 
work, and it is promised that so long as the world 
lasts seedtime and harvest shall not utterly fail. 

So, too, there are thousands of other living 
creatures in the air, earth and water, assisting 
these animals. Some of them keep the air pure; 
others care for the earth, and still others find 
work to do.in the water to keep it pure and 
palatable. 

We sometimes look at an angleworm and won- 
der what good it can do—why it was ever created 
—yet scientists have demonstrated as a fact 
that if the angleworms should disappear out 
of the earth, then in a very few years all vege- 
tation would die off, the earth would become 
mouldy and sour and cease to produce food- 
stuffs. The billions upon billions of little angle- 
worms patiently boring their way through the 
earth, bringing in sunlight, air and oxygen, and 
dissolving plant food out of the grains of sand, 
sweeten the soil and furnish food for the tiny 
rootlets of the growing vegetation. Whenever, 
therefore, you see an angleworm, don’t raise 
your foot to crush him, but think of him as one 
of God’s master-workmen, faithfully doing the 
part committed to him that you may be able to 
enjoy life upon this earth. 


All these little creatures we may call Con- 
structives, because they are either making some- 
thing themselves or assisting other little living 
creatures to create material. But there are 
other little workmen whose business it is to take 
apart created material and to return its particles 
to the places from which they came. When 
through disease, accident or old age an animal 
dies, these little creatures attack the body and 
produce decay, that is, a separation of its parts 
into simpler forms of material. A body of flesh 
is taken apart and turned into watery material, 
then other little creatures work on this watery 
material and change it into gaseous forms, a 
still simpler form, and finally these gases unite 
with like forms about us and so the animal finally 
disappears from sight, though none of the mate- 
rial of which it was composed i3 lost. These 
latter creatures can well be called Destructives, 
for their office, or work, is to destroy material. 

Between these two kinds of workmen stand 
creatures most of which we are familiar with, and 
which are visible to the eye. These we call 
Scavengers, and their office is to use as food, par- 
ticles of created matter, like dead bodies and 
decaying substances of all kinds. If everything 
that dies were to dissolve at once into gases there 
would be a distinct loss. 

The ocean fairly swarms with life—creatures 
of all kinds—and among them a large per cent. 
are scavengers. If these creatures were to be 
suddenly destroyed the pollution of the great 
oceans would become so great as to produce 
pestilence upon the earth. In among these 
scavengers, patiently performing the apparently 
humble work assigned him, is a sea-worm whose 
office, it is supposed, is the sweetening of the 
sands of the beaches, as filth percolates through 
them, as in the case of the angleworm upon 
the land. This little creature eats its way 
through the sand which enters its mouth at one 
end and passes clear through its body as an end- 
less roll. As it passes through, the creature 
extracts from it all particles of scavenger matter, 
gases, etc., which form its food. There are 
hundreds of other species of worms, of all sizes 
and shapes, in the ocean, all doing, in some 
manner, this peculiar scavenger work. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 

"Midst the fern a call I hear, 
Flute-like wood notes, pure and clear: 

“Come to me.” 
Opening notes from nature’s throng 
Fill the early day with song: 

“Come to me.” 
Then in benediction calm, 
When the tired soul needs balm: 

“Come to me.” 

JANE S. DAVIS in Bird-Lore. 


IF ONLY THE SELLER MIGHT BE 
CAUGHT 

This device is called the Fish-Hook Animal 
Trap. It is one of the contrivances, mentioned 
by a periodical which appears to bear the 
name of Popular Mechanics, for capturing small 
animals. The an- 
nouncement reads:— 
“The hooks are so 
close together that 
the victim in trying 
to extricate itself 
from the hook be- 
comes ensnared in 
several others and is 
held fast.’” Preced- 
ing this picture in 
the periodical is one 
of a Back Rest for 
Invalids. The in- 
ference,may be drawn, “For money we will sell 
you anything we can induce you to buy, from a 
patented pillow for the sick to the most devilish 
instrument of torture you may want.”’ F.H.R. 


JEFFERSON BUTLER 

The State of Michigan and the city of Detroit, 
particularly, have many reasons for lamenting the 
recent untimely death of Mr. Jefferson Butler, 
who was run down and killed on the street by 
an automobile. Mr. Butler will be remembered 
for what he did, especially in the public schools, 
in putting into human hearts a greater love for 
the wild birds. 

He was president of the Michigan Audubon 
Society and for some time past had been the 
special representative of our American Humane 
Education Society in that State, where he suc- 
ceeded in having enacted a humane education 
law. He was a man of engaging personality 
whose judgment was of the very best. As a 
trained lawyer, with heart and mind in the 
humane cause, his rare qualifications could not 
fail of success. 


OUR WORK IN THE SOUTH 

The photograph reproduced here is of a meet- 
ing held this past summer at Gaffney, South 
Carolina, when our representative, the Rev. 
Richard Carroll, addressed a large gathering 
of teachers, farmers, preachers and children. 
In October he was there again speaking to more 
than 3000 people, so many being present that 
they were crowded out of the building into the 
open air. Who can measure the results of such 
opportunities to reach thousands of men and 
women, interesting them in the claims of the 
animal world upon them? Mr. Carroll is a rare 
speaker on this subject and holds his audience 
in the closest attention from the first sentence 
of his address to the last. This is the service he 

is rendering in several of our southern States. 

F.H.R. 
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EDINBORO’S DOG CEMETERY 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 
The very neatly marked and carefully tended burial- 
place for the pets and mascots of the different regiments, 


which have been stationed at the Castle in Edinboro, is 
always noticed even by the most careless visitor. 


A grassy plot, secure to fame, 
Beneath these Scottish ramparts old: 
Each lettered stone engraved with name— 
Pet name—with transient life retold. 


Enough, that hoary castle walls 

Gleam high above these mute friends’ graves: 
That sunlight here as tender falls 

As gilds Forth’s ever-trembling waves. 


Hearts stilled, that throbbed as men’s hearts 
throb: 
Love dead, like human love that grew: 
But not forgot—perhaps a sob, 
Or tears as soft as summer’s dew. 


Loved, petted mascots! quick to feel 
Kind word, reproof, from soldier-lips: 
That dared the fray where murderous steel 
With human comrades’ life-blood drips: 


Ear trained to bide the cannon’s roar: 
Nerves taught to bear the volleyed crash: 
To thrill at pibroch’s wail; and, more, 
The frenzied charge—triumphant dash. 


Around this humbly sacred spot 

An Empire throws protecting arms: 
Intent, no leal heart be forgot 

That British pluck inspires and warms. 


To man and beast the grave brings rest. 
Happy the hero’s bones, that lie 

In honored tomb—sunlight-caressed— 
And blessed by every passer-by! 


THE FRENCH SHEEP DOG 

By EDWARD FOX SAINSBURY 
N all ages it has been the same, the good 
shepherd has been typical of the man who 
has done his duty towards those placed 
under his care and as the good shepherd 
ministers to human wants and tends with loving 
watchfulness his human flock, so the cattle and 
sheep require good shepherds and, to aid them in 

their duties, good dogs. 

Of late years great attention has been paid to 
the breed of French sheep dogs. Associations 
have been formed with the object of producing 
the best breed of dogs. After many years of 
experience finally two breeds have been chosen 
and adopted, La race de Brie, a long-haired dog 
full of courage, and La race de Beauce, a smooth- 
haired dog of conspicuous intelligence. 

The government lends its aid to the breeders 
of these dogs and all kinds of competitions take 
place yearly to keep up interest in the subject. 


A GOOD SHEPHERD DOG 
(La Race de Brie) 


The duties taught to these dogs are numerous. 
Dogs are taught to jump over and climb over 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


high ‘Scan to follow, lie eines get up, by sign 
or word. They are also taught to examine fields 
or camping grounds and to signalize the presence 
of any danger. If any human intruder is 
arrested the dogs will prevent his escape. 

Dogs must be incorruptible, eating nothing 
found on the ground and accepting nothing 
offered or thrown tothem. Many human beings 
might with advantage to society take the incor- 
ruptible dog as a model. 

The dog is taught to defend his master, to 
warn him, if followed, and protect him even 
without command. Dogs are also taught to 
attack man or beast pointed out to them, but 
to desist immediately if recalled. Should a dog 
be fired on he is taught not to abandon his attack. 

Many prizes are given for the best trained dogs, 
ranging from gold medals to money prizes of 
100 francs downwards. 

The loyal services of shepherds are recompensed 
by money gifts and medals. During the past 
fifteen years 1200 prizes have been awarded, the 
awards amounting to a very considerable sum. 


Dieppe, France. 


BEYOND PRICE 


There is a touch of pathos in this little story, 
told in Forward, showing how the simplest things 
appeal to a really tender heart: 

A gentleman was walking with a little boy 
at the close of the day, and in passing the cottage 
of a German laborer, the boy’s attention was 
attracted to the dog. It was not a King Charles, 
nor a black-and-tan, but a common cur. Still 
the boy took a fancy to him, and wanted his 
father to buy him. 

Just then the owner of the dog came home 
from his labors, and was met by the dog with 
every demonstration of joy. The gentleman 
said to the owner: 

“My little boy has taken a fancy to your 
dog, and I will buy him. What do you want 
for him?”’ 

“T can’t sell dat dog,’’ said the German. 

“Look here,” said the gentleman, “that is 
a poor dog, but as my boy wants him, I will 
give you five dollars for him.” 

“Yaas,” says the German, “I knows he is a 
very poor dog, and he ain’t wort’ almost nottin’, 
but dere is von leetle ding mit dat dog vat I 
can’t sell—I can’t sell de vag of his tail Ven I 
comes home at night.” 


Do unto your dog as you would have him 
do unto you. 


NOT FOR SALE 
By F. LOUISE FRANCIS 

“How much will I sell him for? 

“IT wouldn’t take a million dollars for that 
dog; no, ‘siree.’ 

“Why yes, I'll tell ‘yer’ why I won’t part with 
him, if ‘yer’ want ‘ter’ hear. Sit down! 

“‘Well, when my boy was a baby, not more’n a 
year old, I was cap’n of a canal boat. We ‘was’ 
tied up on the Hudson river at Albany. The 
ice was ‘jest’ breakin’ up an’ ‘a-floatin’ down 
stream. 

“My wife use’ ‘ter’ put the baby out on deck 
in a clothes-basket most every day, an’ he’d play 
in that for hours on a stretch, with the dog. 

“One day she left ’em a second, and went 
‘inter’ the cabin—I’d gone ashore that mornin’, 
when—ker—plunk! overboard went the basket 
and baby ‘onter’ an ice-cake. ‘Whew!’ it 
makes me shiver when I think of it. They landed 
right side up tho’, thank Heaven! 

“Well, sir, that dog barked with all his might, 
till my wife rushed out ‘ter’ see what was up,— 
then, would ‘yer’ b’lieve it?-—he jumped in, too. 

“T came back ‘jest’ a few minutes after, and 
my wife was actin’ ‘like’ she’d gone crazy;— 
she was wavin’ her arms toward a speck down 
the river. I looked! my heart most stopped 
‘a-pumpin’! I lowered the boat as quick as I 
could, with my hands shakin’ so,—and we put off. 

“IT saw a clear strip o’ water ahead an’ we 
made for it as fast as we could row. When we 
got within fifty feet o’ the baby an’ dog, the ice 
closed in around us. 

“IT looked over my shoulder! There was a 
big cake o’ ice ‘a-pilin’ on top o’ the one where 
the baby was an’ ‘a-pushin’ the basket toward 
the edge. 

“The dog was ‘a-barkin’ like mad. 

“Splash! 

““My wife screamed. 

“The basket an’ baby ‘was’ in the water! 

“That noble dog was ‘onter’ his job tho’, 
all right. Yes, ‘siree’! He grabbed that baby 
an’ held on like a vise. Managed ‘ter’ keep 
heads above water, too, somehow. 

“With superhuman strength we pushed, 
jammed an’ broke our way through those ice- 
cakes. In a few seconds—they seemed like 
years—we got ‘ter’ ’em an’ hauled ‘em both 
aboard. 

“The baby was all right, tho’ a bit chilled, but 
the dog was about ready ‘ter’ ‘cash in '—couldn’ t 
‘av’ kept up much longer—could ‘yer’, old ver? 

“Sell him? No, siree!’”’ 
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The Lighthouse Cat of Lundy 


By ELEANOR SEELEYE 


ELL out in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, eighteen to twenty 
miles from Ilfracombe, rises 
the precipitous granite mass 
of Lundy. It isa matter of 
some difficulty to get there, 
the approach being strictly 
limited by conditions of 
weather, season and sea. 
That under such conditions 
it should be visited for the 

sake of a cat merely, may seem incomprehensi- 

ble to any save felophilists; but where the latter 
are concerned it may be truthfully said it is not 
the place that makes the cat, but the cat that 
makes the place. 

A rugged island, a new government light- 
house, and three cat-loving keepers,—it re- 
quired all these to make a suitable environment 


“HE WAS AWFULLY CLEVER” 


for Tommy! Lundy has other attractions, to 
be sure, and other inhabitants on its three miles 
of length to a half mile of breadth; but the few 
human beings who from a mistaken sense of 
ownership abide there, considerately cluster at 
its southern extremity; leaving the northern 
expanse of moor and rock for the cattle to graze 
over, the rabbits to burrow, the lighthouse men 
to patrol, and—as environment for Tommy! 

A magnificent setting it is,—a bare table-land 
some five hundred feet above the ocean’s rim- 
ming plain, swept by every wind that blows, and 
confronting the sea on all sides in almost in- 
accessible precipices. Being in the direct line 
of maritime traffic it is a constant menace to 
ships, even though a lighthouse beacons at 
either end. The southernmost of the two over- 
looks the tiny harbor, and serves its beneficent 
purpose without being more or less interesting 
than other structures of its kind. For pic- 


turesqueness and wild grandeur one must go to 
the extreme northwestern verge of the island, 
where tide and wave and wind make an inferno 
for passing ships. Here in the solid rock a 
stairway has been cut, down whose hundred and 
ninety-eight steps one scrambles to the small 
plateau where stands the lighthouse, between 
mighty sea and tremendous cliff. It is still 
tolerably new, and contains the “latest thing’ 
in light, siren, and life-saving apparatus. It 
also contained when I saw it, the latest thing in 
the shape of a fine cat, with (incidentally) three 
lighthouse keepers to attend to his little needs in 
the way of society, fun and food. 

When my friend and I reefed our garments 
and ventured down the stairway in the teeth of 
a boisterous wind, it was not alone to see the 
modest keepers in their dwelling; by no means! 
It was Tommy, as well, the pride of their hearts. 
“It was an obviously up-to-date lighthouse,”’ we 
remarked with admiration. ‘Well, yes,’’ re- 
sponded its inmates with equally obvious lack 
of interest; “‘but,’"—and this time they spoke 
with the warmth of genuine feeling,—“‘if we’d seen 
any cat to beat theirs, they’d like to know it!” 

We mentioned storms, and they met the 
theme promptly by declaring that Tommy 
(always Tommy!) didn’t mind ’em in the least; 
simply curled up and slept through ’em.” 

“Didn’t he grow lonesome sometimes for lack 
of feline company?” “Certainly not! he pre- 
ferred theirs. Besides, there were cats—one or 
two—at the other end of the island; and when 
the keepers went there, Tommy would trot 
along at their heels like a dog.” 

“He was awfully clever,” they asseverated; 
“‘he’d been taught to sit up and ask for his food; 
and if you held your hand up,—so high,—he 
would jump over it. Just as sociable as you 
please, and always good-tempered. That was 
the advantage of being born and bred on land. 
Several times when a ship had gone to pieces on 
the rocks, the ship cat had somehow scrabbled 
ashore, and its nerves were mostly all gone,— 
couldn't sit quiet long enough to catch a mouse; 
never got over the last upset. But Tommy’s 
nerves were all right; he could catch anything 
there was to be caught, and sit by the hour 
without so much as flicking a whisker!” 

This truly remarkable cat was found at the 
time of our visit to be taking a siesta on the 
sunny side of the lighthouse, in a sheltered 
corner. He paid not the slightest attention to 
our presence, and when the senior light-keeper, 
standing just behind me, said softly, “Tommy!” 
Tommy immediately cocked an ear, sat up, 
stretched, and—wide awake in a moment— 
Jooked around him for the owner of the voice. 
“Now, Tommy,” said his subservient attendant, 
“et’s see what you can do. Jump up on that 
shelf, and stand at attention.” And Tommy at 
once did so. 

Yes, truly,—Lundy is a remarkable place, well 
worth a visit; but nothing in it deserves more 
attention, in my opinion, than the lighthouse 
cat. And I still at times have a vision of little 
Tommy's lithe figure scampering up and down 
that wild stairway, unalarmed amidst elemental 
tumult; and I long for a Madame Ronner to 
immortalize him! 


Of all animals that we can have in a room 
with us, the cat is the least disquieting. It is 
agreeable to feel that you are not absolutely 
alone, and it seems to you, when you are at 
work, as if the cat took care that all her move- 
ments should be noiseless, purely out of con- 
sideration for your comfort. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AUDU- 
BON, THE NATURALIST, Robert Bu- 
chanan. 

It is very fitting, now that federal protection is 
extended to so many of our American birds, that in 
the popular Everyman’s Library series attention 
should be drawn to the life and labors of the fore- 
most American ornithologist. 

This volume is a condensation of the “Life of 
Audubon,”’ a running narrative, presenting in 
chronological order the important events in the 
travels of the great naturalist. A restless spirit 
had Audubon. With a love of nature amounting 
to a passion he journeyed into remote regions in 
the days when travel was difficult and dangers 
beset the path, if there was a path. John Bur- 
roughs, in an appreciative Introduction to this 
biography, says of Audubon: ‘He is indeed the 
ideal hunter-naturalist, and the halo of romance 
surrounds his whole career. He had the stuff in 
him of which poets and prophets are made; and in 
his enthusiasm, his impressibility, his unworldli- 
ness, his simplicity, his love of nature, his good 
faith, etc., he suggests and is allied to some of the 
finest characters in history.” 

Audubon’s literary style may be criticized, his 
vanity and self-praise may at times weary one, but 
his claim to distinction rests upon his genius, his 
keen and accurate observations afield, and his 
matchless drawings and paintings of over a thou- 
sand different American birds. 

335 pp. 35cents. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


OUR DOMESTIC BIRDS, John H. Robinson. 


The teaching of poultry and pigeon culture in 
schools and colleges has a practical value that is 
fast coming to be recognized. This volume, in- 
tended for use in grammar and high schools, sets 
forth in plain language and orderly arrangement the 
fundamental facts of aviculture. It teaches what 
is well worth knowing about the management of 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, pheasants, pigeons, 
and other domesticated birds; gives a brief history 
of each species, and shows how they may be raised 
for pleasure or profit. It, is a good textbook for 
beginners, young or old, and covers the ground in 
such a way as to arouse a growing interest in the 
subject. Many excellent illustrations show the 
different varieties of birds and improved styles of 
poultry houses. SS 

309 pp. $1.35. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS, Nelson S. Mayo. 

This volume contains exhaustive information 
relative to the diseases of all our domestic animals; 
what simple remedies may be administered by ordi- 
nary hands and when the veterinarian should be 
consulted. Such a work as this may be at times 
invaluable to the layman or any owner or user of 
animals who hesitates to call fo1, or is unable to 
obtain, expert advice. Additional chapters dis- 
cuss the “Care of Animals in Stables and Yards’; 
“The Horse—Judging and Handling’’; ‘“‘Lameness 
and Shoeing’’; ‘‘Care of Pets,’’ and general advice 
on feeding, watering and exercising animals. 

The author is a well-known authority in the 
field and his concise treatment of so vital a subject 
ought to meet with popular favor. 

459 pp. $1.50. The MacMillan Co., New York. 


JOHN O'PARTLETTS’, Jean Edgerton Hovey. 

Several strangely unique characters are portrayed 
in this out-of-the-ordinary novel. Little Jim is an 
orphaned colored boy who found the world friend- 
less until he was adopted by the eccentric ‘“Witch” 
Beevish, at war with all her neighbors but with a 
heart of tenderness for the unfortunate, the helpless, 
and the needy, dumb as well as human. But the 
real hero of the story is her “John O’Partletts’,” a 
big, brave, fearsome dog, loyal to his. benefactress 
but a terror to evil-doers. 

A colored frontispiece and several half-tones are 
from paintings by Edmund Garrett. 

313 pp. $1.35, net. L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES FOR THE BIRDS 
By EDNA A. ANDREWS 


HRISTMAS trees for the 
birds added to the happiness 
of the holiday season for the 
children of Colorado last year 

and provided food for thousands 
of little feathered friends, who would 
otherwise have suffered during the 
snowstorms which came late in 
December. 
One line in Our Dumb Animals, 
“Don’t forget the birds’ Christmas trees,” 
caught the eye of a reporter in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, as she was searching for an inspiration for 
a future story, a few weeks before Christmas 
time. Being interested in birds, a story was 
written in which a plea was made that the little 
songsters be included in the plans for the Christ- 
mas festivities. The children of the city were 
enthused with the idea and after beginning their 
preparations for the birds’ celebration, accounts 
were printed in the Greeley papers. The stories 
found their way to the Denver papers and were 
copied all over the State, starting the birds’ 
Christmas campaign in various places. 

Small trees were selected by the children, in 
their home yards, sometimes pine-trees, more 
frequently fruit-trees. Those who were not 
fortunate in having a home-grown Christmas 
tree, induced their fathers or elder brothers to 
secure tree branches, which were fastened in 
boxes. In many places the children gaily deco- 
rated the trees with strings of popcorn. Pieces 
of suet, said to be excellent food for birds in 
cold weather, were tied in the trees, and little 
cups were placed in the branches, filled with 
grain, sunflower seeds and crumbs. A genuine 
Christmas dinner, with enough courses to satisfy 
the most fastidious bird, was provided, and the 
children were so delighted with the appreciative 
guests who flocked to the feast, that they kept 
the tree replenished with food during the entire 
stormy season. 

A greater love for the birds was inculcated in 
the children, as well as the development of the 
virtues of kindness, generosity and unselfishness. 
The movement bids fair to be an annual feature 
of the Christmas festivities as the children are 
already talking of the birds’ Christmas trees for 
the coming season. 


Please help the overworked delivery horses 
by doing your holiday shopping as early as 
possible and carrying with you all small 
packages. 


Courtesy of Guide to Nature 
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ONE BOY’S AMBITION 
By H. H. JACOBS 
HERE is a boy, here in Kansas City, 
Kansas, who wants to be a humane 
officer when he grows up. The ambi- 
tion began when he was called as a 
witness in a case against a street-railway fore- 
man for the cruel killing of a little dog. The boy 
made a good witness. The corporation lawyer 
tried to confuse him, but could not do it. The 
dog was not the boy’s dog, but he believed that 
all dogs should be fairly treated. After the trial 
the humane officer, who had prosecuted the 
case, fastened a Band of Mercy button on the 
boy’s coat and, touching the silver star that he 
wore himself, said, ‘“You will be wearing one of 
these some day.” 

So that is the future to which the boy looks, 
but he is not idly dreaming of it, or waiting for 
the years to pass; he is at work already, just as 
he will work when he is older. 

One day he comes to us, riding fast on his 
wheel, before him a cat carefully wrapped in his 
coat, and carried in the basket. This cat has 
been cruelly hurt and the only thing is to put her 
to sleep in the chloroform box. Another time 
it is a dog, a cheerful little black dog, that just 
nobody seems to want. 

The boy came once, with scratches on his face 
and badly rumpled hair. From within his 
blouse he handed us a tiny kitten and explained 
that there were three boys and five kittens, and 
he had done the best that he could, but he had 
only saved one kitten. We fed and watched 
over that little scrap of kittenhood, holding on to 
the feeble life within the tiny body. Good 
friends came forward with suggestions—baby 
foods, Castoria, fountain-pen fillers. One dog 
in our home, a wonderful little creature, watched 
faithfully by the kitten’s basket, waked us at 
night, to answer each feeble cry. A week passed, 
and then a mother cat added the little stranger 
to her new-born family, and the danger was past. 

Perhaps the most unexpected rescue of all 
was that of a lost child, brought to us in the 
bicycle basket, just as the cats had come. He 
was a chubby little two-year-old in ragged 
rompers. His story, as we learned it, when, 
with the help of the patrolman, we found his 
home, proved to be one of sad neglect. 

Whatever it may be that the boy brings us— 
cat or dog or baby—he does the work not for 
praise or reward but simply for the need of the 
creature that he rescues. The sorrow of life, 
because of the pain of the animals, has early 
come to him, but he is doing his share to lessen it. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH 
ELLA A. MARYOTT { State Organizers 


PLEDGE 
to protect them from cruel usag 
We send without cost to every person a forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 
1. The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for 
one year. 
2. Twenty ager containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports 
Copy of * ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See last page for prices of Band of Mercy badges and 
supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and twenty-nine new Bands 
were organized in October, of which 324 were in 
the schools of Massachusetts, eighty-four in 
schools of Rhode Island, fifty-one in schools of 
Connecticut, and forty-four in schools of Ohio. 
The numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 

Boston: Washington, 12; Baldwin, 5; George T. fae. 
7; Ira n, 4; Prince, 3; Charles E. ‘Perkins, 8; 
Davis, 10; Winchell, 14; Albert Palmer, 7 
Ave., 2. 

Lawrence: John Breen, 13; Alexander B. Bruce, 17; 
Gilbert E. Hood, 13; Oliver, 17; Packard, 12; John R. Rol- 
lins, 10; Emily G. Wetherbee, 9; Oak St., 9; Park St., 8; 
Prospect St., 4; Riverside, 4; Daniel Saunders, 7; Union St. 
6; Amesbury St., 4; Arlington, 8; ex, 8; Franklin, 4; 
Harrington, 4; Lowell St., 4; Newbury St., 4; Walton, 4; 
Washington, 6. 

Acushnet, 11; Carew St., 

Jefferson Ave., 10; School St., 
Se., 13. 
Schools in Maine 

Durham: High, 5; Crossman's Corner. 

Brunswick: Public, 2 

Craftsbury, Vermont: Green Mountain. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Bristol: Mason; Taft; Byfield, 11; Burton, 2; Colt 
Memorial Walley, 10; Hayman, 2; Oliver, 
Wood St.; 

Borsiliviiles Glendale, 2: Oakland, 2; Bridgeton, 2. 

East Providence: Rhuling River. 

North Providence: Woodville, 3; Marieville, 6; Center- 

ie, 7; Lymansville Grammar, 4. 

Pawtucket: Prospect St., 13. 


Schools in Connecticut 


; Mt. 


14; Howard St., 
5; Williams St., 10; 


Burnside: Woodland. 
East Hartford: North; North Burnside, 6; Union, 6; 
Meadow, 5; Second South, 2. 
Farmington: Center, 5. 
Hartford: Hartford Outdoor, 2. 
Unionville: Union, 8. 
Wethersfield: South Hill; Grammar, 5; Broad St. 
Windsor: District No. 7; District No. 8; Rainbow, 2; 
Poquonock, 4. 
Erin, New York: Erin. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Pleystone. _ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Protect all Animals. 


Schools in Ohio 
Atwater: Atwater, 2. 
Cincinnati: Sherman, 21. 
Cleveland: Nottingham, 4. 
Euclid: Euclid Village, 3. 
Painesville: Painesville, 5. 
West Mentor: Mentor, 2. 
West Park: West Park, 5. 
Wilkesville: Wilkesville. 
Willoughby: Willoughby. 
Ottawa, Illinois: South Ottawa. 
Kansas City, Missouri: Horace Mann School. 


Schools in Minnesota 
Duluth: Franklin; Endion; Jefferson, 4. 
Portage, Montana: Portage School. 
Gillette, Wyoming: Gillette. 
Paonia, Colorado: Paonia. 
Los Gatos, California: Los Gatos, 2. 
San Jose de la Ramos, Cuba: ‘10 de Octubre.” 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 89,077. 
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Wishing Bou All gS Q Merry Christmas 


\% SOME CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS PENSIONERS 

WI HE Christmas tree comes to us directly from the By H. R. HUDSON 

Pele Germans. In that country the children all The sparrows at my window watch 
x% believe in Santa Claus and the Christmas tree On Christmas morning, gray. 

ke has a prominent place in every home. In If birds could talk, I think I know 

5 Norway and Sweden the season is one of good cheer Just what they wish to say: 
Ns; and early preparations are made to bring happiness to “Oh let us have some heonktant lease! 
yi; all classes, poor and rich alike. In no other country Wh ad 1 lat > P 2 
probably are the birds and animals so well remembered. w h 
$(, Sheaves of grain are fastened to the tops of tall poles e are so hungry and so cold,— 
Ws and renewed every day for a week, and many are the It is so long to wait f 

birds that partake of this feast. The cows and horses When we get up at six o’clock | 


s65 share in the general happiness by having a double And you get up at eight. 

<o9 ration on Christmas day. In certain southern coun- 

yi} tries where Spanish is spoken, ‘‘Yule-tide’’ is celebrated ‘Beneath your blankets, soft and warm, 
without the evergreen tree. Here there is a quaint How peacefully you drowse! 

superstition. It is thought that the animals have While we are in the bitter wind 

speech on Christmas day, and so when the cocks crow And perched on icy boughs. 

and the bulls roar and the sheep bleat, they are pro- The evergreens are stiff with frost 

claiming the glad tidings of the Nativity—that Christ 

is born in Bethlehem. Many a child listens and tries 

to make out this wonderful conversation among the 

beasts and birds when Christmas morning dawns. 


PICCIOLA 
By LOUISA A’'HMUTY NASH 


ITTLE Picciola’s parents were 
poor Italian peasants. It was 


or, nearing Christmas but the little 
girl doubted if Santa Claus would visit her home. Still 
NX: she could not give up all hope of his coming. So she . 
ry put her clumsy wooden shoe outside the door on Christ- We've chirped and begged about the door 
“i mas eve. But no one fed us there. 
<n ‘“‘No matter if he can’t bring anything. He’ll see my It is so little that we ask, 
YY shoe, and he’ll know I expected him!” she said to her The crumbs that you can spare! 
mother. 
Sf. She went out early in the morning to see what there Poor birds that wait so anxiously 
Ny was to be seen. For fear I may not heed, 
Madre,” she sang out with delight, “Santa has Pil not forget this 
144 been and he’s left me a sweet little dickey bird!” phe crumbs you so muc regan ’ ‘ 
NAs She carried in her shoe, and sure enough there lay a I'll brush the snow from off the roo 
84 poor, tiny, shivering sparrow! Beneath my window-sill 
6h) Picciola nursed it and fed it, warming And scatter bits of cake and bread; 


it in her little hand. The sparrow 
grew blithe and strong and 
chirrupy. It was her little 
cheery companion all the 
year through. 


You all shall have your fill. 
That is my way of telling you 
I’m sorry to be late. 
You shall not have to wait, again, 
From six o’clock till eight. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1913 
Greeting to the Bands of Mercy of America 
Written in French by M. JEROME PERINET of Swit- 
zerland, and here freely translated 
Children, in the silent night 
Harken to the angel band! 
Tidings glad do they proclaim! 
Christ is born, sing praise with them! 


Now behold deliv'rance near 
Unto us a Saviour comes, 

Comes to share our pains and woes, 
Children, chant your praise to Him. 


Christmas! Christmas! Peace on earth, 
Glory to our God on high. 

Let us mark that wondrous birth! 
Praises! praises! Christmas Day! 


Bands of Mercy of the New World, 
At Christmas time, forget us not. 

Gratitude profound will always 
Follow you throughout the earth! 


Question: My driving horse has a disease of 
the front feet that the horseshoer calls thrush. 
A very disagreeable odor is present in the region 
of the frogs. Will you kindly prescribe? P.M. 

Answer: Clean the stall thoroughly once a 
day and remove soiled litter, giving the animal 
a fresh bed each night. Wash the frogs once a 
day with a solution of creolin, a tablespoonful 
to a pint of water, then apply freely powdered 
calomel to affected parts. In the treatment of 
this disease clean bedding is very important. 


Question: Kindly prescribe an efficient remedy 
for chronic mange on a dog ten years of age. This 
dog, a blooded Scotch collie, has large sores on 
different parts of his body. Have used different 
mange remedies without success. A. S. M. 

Answer: Mange is a very difficult disease to 
eradicate. Persistent treatment is the only 
means of checking it. The following prescription 
for chronic mange has given excellent results: 


Precipitated sulphur.......... 1 oz. 


This is an effectual remedy if the animal is 
not inclined to lick, but when taken internally 
in sufficient quantities, it is poisonous. If the 
animal is inclined to lick the affected parts, 
I would recommend, instead of the above 
prescription, the use of compound sulphur 
ointment, national formula. Apply to affected 
parts once a day. Before using either of these 
ointments, the affected parts should be washed 
with boracic acid solution—a teaspoonful of 
boracic acid to a pint of warm water, applied 
with a tooth-brush. The above treatment will 
be beneficial in almost all cases of mange, con- 
cerning which inquiries are so frequently made. 


Question: I have a dog about five years old which 
has a great deal of trouble with his eyes. About 
once a month his head seems to be sore and he holds 
it down for about two days. Then when he recovers, 
one of his eyes seems to be a little whiter at each 
spell and one of the eyes at present is as white as 
snow and I think that the other one is just starting. 
1 wish you would tell me how I may keep the other 
one well. W. Tj. 


Answer: From the symptoms you describe it is 
my opinion your dog has ophthalmia, a very 
difficult disease to treat. Bathe the eyes twice a 
day with 4 per cent. solution of boracic acid. 
After bathing drop into each eye five drops of 
a 5 per cent. solution of argyrol. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer 


questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 


RECEIPTS BY Be MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OCTOBER, 1913 


General Behar for the Angell Memorial Building 
will be announced later 
Fines and witness fees, $403.40. 


Members and Donors 


“A friend,”’ for Angell Memorial Building, $1000; “A 
friend,’’ $100; Miss Ada F. Hughes, $25; proceeds of enter- 
tainment by the Misses Nina and Eleanor Higgins, $22; 
small gifts at the Dispensary, $20.18; Mrs. S. Parkman 
Blake, $20; Miss Kate Bucklin, $10; Sunday School of the 
First Church, Chestnut Hill, Sherman W: illiams, 
Mrs. W. G. Ogden, $10; Rev. W. F. : 
Gretchen Pell, $3; Mrs. J. D. Raymond, $3; Rev. we B. 
= $3; Mrs. J. H. Church, $3; Mrs. David G. Lyon, 

1.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. J. A. Wiley, Cash, Edward S. Adams, Mrs. Dorothy 

Taylor, “E. S. T,”” Miss Sophia Curtiss, Miss S. R. Phillips, 

for slaughter reform fund, C. H. Waterman, Miss J. B. 

Ww. Hill, P. Freshel, Wm. D. Hunt, 

Wetherall Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lovell, W. H. 
ker. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

W. A. Dennison, Mrs. Hattie G. peeee, ¥. F. M. Sehorr, 
Miss Catherine = McGinley, Mrs. G. W. . Bradburn, Mrs. 
M. McNulty, W. B. Plunkett, C. F. Plunkett, A. H. 
Simmons, Mrs. J. K. Chambers, Miss M. D. Stoddard, 
a L. W. Davis, Mrs. F. L. Cressey, H. W. Little, Mrs. A. 

Shannon, W. iH. Baldwin, Platt '& Gosler, Dr. H. W. 
Ral Mary S. Ramsdell, Miss Hilma Dyring, Mrs. E. 
. Baxter, Mrs. F. J. Knowlton, Harvey Wheeler, Mrs. 
H. Miller, Mrs. G. K. Baird, F. P. Smith, W. G. Havill, 
James Noonan, Mrs. Kate McComb, E. D. Rising. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. E. E. Stone, Dr. P. F. onions, R. Stuart Chase, 
F. A. Shove, Miss E. A. Gordon, H. R. Higgins, M. D., 
W. H. Davis, Mrs. M. oe Mrs. Mary E. Parker, 
Dr. A. A. Bemis, Mrs. A. C. Paine, Mrs. E. A. Field, Miss 
E. P. de Groot, C. B. Brewer, Mrs. W. M. Mellen, S. S. 
Hanks, Mother’s Conference of Merrill Kindergarten, Mrs. 
ohn D. Murphy, William S. Morton, Atty., A. T. Lacy, 
. E. ~~ %:, W. F. Arnold, Mrs. W. C. Ainslie, Dr. Des- 
rochers, J. V. Ashman, J. E. Morgan, ‘‘Greylock Hotel,” 
Po hn Chambers, Master Bertram Valencourt, Miss Susan 
Hopkins, Dr. J. B. Hull, Norman Ransford, Harwood D. 
Moore, Dr. S. Louis Lloyd, Miss Rosalie Smith, Miss 
Chas. S. Cole, Godfrey Bros., Mrs. E. I. 
Goodri A. GC Bratton, J. T. Collins, Miss J. C. Ross, 
Miss Teatjelia M. Wilson, Mrs. C. O. Brown, Master Paul 
T. Bradshaw, Mrs. Annie Wheeler, William P. O’Brien, 
Edward Sedgwick, Rev. John Fitzgerald, Miss Alice B. 
Sage, Grove Dunham, Miss Lucy Matthews, Geo. A. Scott, 
Sea A. B. Ellis, Mrs. Thomas Bonner, H. Archer Clark, 
, Chas. H. Millard, Mrs. Sadie Severance, Mrs. E. F 
Mrs. E. W. Brayman, August C. Favre, Miss 
Alice McLaughlin, Edward Rogers, Mrs. Annie Snow, Mrs. 
ohn Gardiner, Mrs. Margaret Weatherhead, Mrs. Victor W. 
radley, D. B. Cornell, Wheeler & Taylor, Dr. H. Shultis, 
3. Van Lennux, Hallock School, A. C. Collins, Dr. 
Clifford Chapin, Mrs. J. A. Brewer, John T. Harper, Rev. 
. R. Lynes, Dr. W. W. Jones, M. A. Lennon, Miss Mary W. 
Holmes, David Hunter, Peter Adam, Miss Mary Alice 
Fuller, Mrs. Dennis Morrisey, John Buck, F. S. Aymer, 
. Seymour, F. E. Buck, Norman MacDougal, Miss S. S. 
Burget, Mrs. Carolyn R. Pfieffeir, Mrs. _— Cullerie, Mrs. 
F. L. Wright, Eugene Scott, Mrs. J. S. Dewey, Miss 
Gertrude E. 7, Kearin, Dr. Orvile W. Lane, William A. 
Smith, Mrs. Frank Stahl, Miss Marjorie Blodgett, Dr. L. 
Ingham, Mrs. C. H. Chaffee, Byron L. Deverance, Mrs. 
Wm. Parlette, Mrs. Mary Hines, Dr. H. M. Smith, Dr. 
Webster Miller, Mrs. H. M. my nson, Mrs. Wm. Love, 
Charles Giddings, Peter J. Tyler, Mrs. Margaret Maley, 
E. P. Hunt, ‘“‘The Kartner Hotel,’’ W. Taylor Day, Mrs 
Royal T. Platt, L. J. Wells, E. R. Brophy, John H. Brace, 
Hammer & Bros. The Peterson Grain & Coal Co., Dr. 
John Beebe, Mrs. J. E. Drum, E. A. Coles, Mrs. Jane 
Snyder, Norton Mackintosh. 
Total, $1505.68. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 


“A. D. S.,” $60; Paul F. Williams, $20; “A friend of 
dumb animais,” $17.50; Eau Claire a Co., $16; Public 
Schools of San Diego, md $15; J. Foster, $13.80; 

. C. Whipple, $12.54; Clara L. *Botatord $11.60; 

rs. Jennie Nichols, $9; = Otis Dumm, $5; H 
$4.40; Manchester S. P. C. A., $4.40; Mrs. ja E. Mackeeson, 
$4; Clare A. Helwig, $4; oo Maud Purdon, $4; H. 
Sanders, $4; Lizzie F. Stevens, $3.25; P. S. Wilson, $3.90; 
D. F. White, $2.50; Mrs. M. D. Swasey, $2.50; Mary 
Patten, $2.50; Mrs. Wm. Vanamee, $2.50; Mrs. C. C. 
Stuart, $2.50; E. L. Burbank, $2.50; Christina Sturgis, $2; 
Mrs. Everett’ P. Ashley, $2; American ae ler, $1.50; 
Clark Co., $1.48; Mrs. Carroll, $1.25; G. E 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


— C. A. Kunkel, " C. Minchin, C. Davis, J. M. Hill, 
rances McVay, Mrs. M. C. Wyman, Laura Smith, A. N. 

bine Miss E. K. Edwards, Mrs. J. R. McKinnie, Jr., 
Mrs. C. H. Sprague, J. A. Purington, WwW. 
Grayville (Ill.) Public Library, Mrs. M. E. Roddy, Dr. 

eynolds, Mrs. A. D. Seamans, Mrs. J. M. Ligeett Mrs. 
M. H. Ridgway, Bella Trager, Wm. Guild, J. M. Brintley, 
Ethel E. Crandall, Miss J. E. Chapin, Ruth Hager, M 
Atkinson, Franklin Sq., Emma L. Fagan, Susan F. Wor- 
cester, Mrs. J. V. Newton, Sarah L. Winslow, Bessie 
Thomas, ene C. Gault, Mrs. G. E. Reid, H. C. 
Thatcher, Mrs. Ida Hiscox, W. S. Strickland, Mrs. E. W. 
Heberton, Rev. E. H. Trimcliff, Mrs. S. E. Balcomb, J. L. 
Buck, Mrs. Geo. Hollander, W. H. McIntire, Mrs. S. K. 
Bolton, Moore-Cottrell, Newport Humane Club, Bessie 
Davis, Mrs. R. M. Colfelt. 

$514.83. 

Total, $798.65 

— ‘of publications, ambulance receipts, etc., $347.41. 

Interest, $36.6 

Total, $3541. $1, 


mA 


. Gordon, $1.20. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR OCTOBER, 1913 


Estate of Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble, $567.95; bequest of 

Addie F. Walker, $200; bequest of Catherine N. Scott, 
a co-worker, $101.27; friend of the animals, 

$50; Mrs. Rosalie Willson, $37.50; W. M. Bains, $18.20; 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich., si. bo: Miss Amelia Darbin, 

10; Sherman School, Cincinnati, $7.50; Mrs. Graydon, $7; 
Annette I. Young, $6; Marin Co. Humane Society, $5.56; 
Mrs. E. Dixon, $5; Herbert Sylvester, $4.80; Mrs . Mary 
Boyden, Me 25; Mrs. —— Shaw, 22; Frances 
Hogan, $3.75; Mrs. W. Northup, $3.40; Lulu Symmes, 
$2.35; Laurette McCabe $2. 29; Thomas Kenworthy, $2. 15; 
Ethel H. Tompkins, $1.60; Leonora Kempton, $1.56: 
George Herman, $1.48; Irene Finnegan, $1.27; Muri 
Andrews, $1.26; Public Schools, Raymond, Me., $1.20 
Mrs. C. Helmie, Sy: Anna Deen, 01.05; Elizabeth 
Entwistle, $1.04; Charles Bonn, $1; Miss Emma P. 
de Groot, $1; E. MiHleriy. $1; Mrs. R. H. Creamer, $1; 
Mrs. J. E. Mackeeson, $1. 

Small sales, $56.09. Interest, $6.66. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale at 45 Milk Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid. 
(Send for complete price-list, free.) 


Humane Education 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People 

Humane _— for Teachers, new edition 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. sm" * 
A Talk with the Teacher.................. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Band of Mercy Buttons 


Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 

Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 

“Band of Mercy” pennant .............-. 10 cents each 

Band of Mercy Register ................-. 8 cents each 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... .30 

How to Form Bands of Mercy............. ae. OP 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

45 Milk Street, Boston 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulatio: 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at 45 Mik 
Street, Boston, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
oa holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stoc 


The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Sworn to ond subscribed before me this 6th day 
of October, 1913. 
(Seal) James R. Hathaway, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Nov. 1, 1918). 


Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 4 

Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 

Active Annual 10 00 Children’s I 00 
All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 

ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 


sent to EBEN. “SHUTE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 
ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 
Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
uld dd: to the EDITOR. 


umb Ani a 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter, 


Veterinary Column 

a 


Our Dumb Animals 


C. A. W. CROSBY & SON 


480 Washington St., Boston 
Opposite Temple Place 


Diamonds Watches 
Silverware Cut Glass 


SPECIAL BARGAIN TABLES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


““VELVET-TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 
For broken down arches or flat feet 
LEATHER TREAD SURFACE. 
PURE AMAZON RUBBER 


F FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe. 
W. WHITCHER CO. 


FRANK 
to-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


L. L. POATES & CO.’S 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Complete—Accurate—Concise—Reliable 


‘THE only modern low-cost Atlas published in ‘America to-day, 

7X10 inches, contains 193 pages of maps, each map occupying two 
pages showing the United States, its 48 states, territories and insular 
possessions together with Canadian maps, and every other country of 
the World, and lists of counties, cities and towns with populations 
according to the U. S. 1910 Census and list of foreign cities. 

It has many points of superiority over similar publications on the 
market to-day. Its plates are new having been made by the best map 
engravers in this country. It is attractive in appearance and in its con- 
venient form is especially valuable for reference in the home, library, 
school, bank, office and for the traveler. 

The latest geographical changes throughout the United States and 
the World are incorporated in the plates. We show new counties in the 
U. S., new Canadian maps, African Boundaries, new capital of India, 
Chinese Republic, North and South Poles, Panama Canal and other 
interesting features. 

We will send this Atlas prepaid to any point in the world on receipt 
of price. 


Flexible Leather Binding, $2.00. Cloth Binding, $1.50. 


L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 N. William Street, - - - New York, N. Y. 


19& 20, SOUTN MARKET 


BOSTON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


BEST CLOTHING READY TO WEAR MADE IN WORKSHOPS ON THE PREMISES— 
FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN, AND BOYS 
The attention of mothers of boys is directed to the convenient and attractive department on 
second floor devoted to the clothing requirements of boys. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - 


- = - = = - - - BOSTON 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS 
By Byrp SprrMaN Dewey. All fully Illustrated. 
Bruno, Book about a dear dog. The Blessed Isle and Its 
Happy Families, Stories about dogs, cats and feathered 
friends. Peter, The Tramp, and Rebecca, Booklet, 
Cat stories. Flyiag Blossom, Booklet, bird story. 
New Booklet, Tale of Satan just published. 
Make choice Holiday Gifts, Fine for schools and Humane 
Societies. Special dozen rates. 
Gene Smith’s Bookstore, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


Established 1798 


DINNER SETS 


We are making a specialty of fine 
Dinner Sets at reasonable prices 


English Dinner Sets 
Complete for $22.75 


French Dinner Sets 
Complete for $26.00 


RICHARD BRIGGS CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


ROW 'N’® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT 
Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are 
relieved promptly by Brown’s Bronchial Troches. Safe to 
use whenever required to check a cough or give relief in 
throat troubles. Entirely free from opiates in any form. 
Singers and speakers will find them excellent for clearing 
the voice. Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk. 
Prices 25c, soc. $1.00. Sample sent free on request. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books 
any of these animals, ro cents. Dr. A. C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


When in Doubt about those pains in the knees 
and back, look to your feet! eak arches cause 
untold misery. 

Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters 


give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Consult 
me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLER, 
Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, near Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., Dept.S. Miller’s Cele- 
brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


Send postal for free Sample Copy 


THE 
NATIONAL HUMANE REVIEW 
Published by AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION, Albany, N. Y. 


FIFTY- FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
Successor to Mrs. J. C. Waite 


Artists’ Materials, School Supplies, Kindergarten 
Goods, Children’s Novelties, Christmas and New Year 
Cards, Calendars, Stationery, etc. 


Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a specialty. 
19 BROMFIELD STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


A modern Bird Cage or Bird Cage Protector, made of fine 
reticulated material in order to exclude mice, cats’ claws, in- 
sects, etc. No brass bars for self-hanging or other accident. 
A safe and humane device of suitable length for the exercise 
of the bird’s wings. 

Patent for sale, cash or royalty, by 
CAROLINE W. STONE 
680 Boylston St., Newton Center, Mass., U.S. A. 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CO. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


— 
| 
| 


BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 


PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST By THERON BROWN of the Youth’s Companion 
By IDA KENNISTON “Such a volume as we would like to place in the hands of 
“One real fairy story in these days when real fairy stories boys all over this country to protect the wild creatures from 
are rarely ever encountered.” — New York Sun. ignorance. * * * Scarcely one story which does not awaken 
A delightful tale which will appeal to all classes of children. a deeper love for our friends of the air.” — Boston Herald. 


Invaluable to teachers and parents. 


318 pages, gilt top, bound in blue vellum, stamped in with five full-page 
color plates, Dollar, postpaid. 


150 pages, with frontispiece, fancy board covers, 58 cents, postpaid. 


OTHER ACCEPTABLE BOOKS 


THE HUMANE IDEA, Rowley, 25 cents. 
BLACK BEAUTY, Sewell, 20 cents. 
BEAUTIFUL JOE, Saunders, 30 cents. 
VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS (Selections), 50 cents. 


ONE DOLLAR PAYS FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO “OUR DUMB ANIMALS” TO ANY ADDRESS 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital 


is now in process of construction. 

In assuming the responsibilities connected with the erection of such a build- 
ing, we have been inspired by the remembrance of the many generous contri- 
butions made to our Societies in the past by the friends who have stood by us 
wher our needs have been most pressing. 

We have faith in the future and believe that the people of Boston and 
of the State and our friends everywhere, will come to our assistance and fur- 
nish the means to complete this most appropriate memorial to George T. Angell. 

HELP US, AND HELP US NOW. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder : 
xecutive Committee 
Francis H. Rowley Building Fund 


Mrs. George T. Angell Angell Memorial 
45 Milk Street, Boston. 


